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INTRODUCTION 

In the Name of God, the All-beneficent, the All-merciful. 

All praise belongs to God and to Him refers all eulogy in its reality. 

May benedictions and peace be upon Muhammad, 

His Apostle and the best of His creation, 

and upon the Pure Ones of his family and progeny. 

THE DEFINITION, SUBJECT AND END OF HIKMAH 

Metaphysics (al-hikmat al-ilahiyyah, literally, ‘divine wisdom’) is a 
discipline that discusses being (mawjud) qua being. Its subject deals with 
the essential properties of being qua being. Its end is to achieve a general 
knowledge of existents and to distinguish them from that which is not really 
existent. 

To explain, when man considers himself, he finds his own self as 
possessing a reality. Ke also finds that there is a reality lying beyond liis self 
that is within the reach of his knowledge. Accordingly, when he seeks 
something, that is because it is what it is, and when he avoids something or 
runs away from something, that is because it is what it is. For instance, an 
infant groping for its mother’s breast seeks real not imaginary milk. 
Similarly, a man running away from a lion, runs away from what he 
considers to be a real wild beast, not something imaginary. 

However, at times he may mistakenly regard something unreal as 
existing in external reality; for instance, luck and giants. Or, at times, he 
may consider something existing in external reality as unreal; for instance, 
the immaterial soul (al-nafs al-mujarradah) and the immaterial Intellect (al- 
‘aql al-mujarrad). Hence it is necessary, first of all, to recognize the 
characteristics of being qua being in order to distinguish it from that which 
is not such. The science that discusses these matters is metaphysics. 

Metaphysics is also called the First Philosophy and the Higher Science 
(al-‘ilm al-a’la). Its subject is being qua being and its end is to distinguish 
real existents from that which is not real, and to recognize the higher causes 
(al-‘ilal al-‘aliyah) of existence, especially the First Cause (al-‘illat al-ula), 
in which terminates the entire chain of existents, and Its most beautiful 
Names and sublime Attributes; chat is, Allah, exalted is His Name. 
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ialJj ^ J ,fls\\ 
c_3 jA-A ^ y (J»i ^ ^ 

jl ^r 4 tJ ^j>y *—3^U ^ j ^-3^11 0^" c_^prjJ p~^>j jl -b- ^ aJ 

^J-w^ c!/ 4 ^JLP ^ d^Uli! ^ ^ry* y&> Lc ^1 

*y J aJ J-^23 ^ j aJ ( j~^>r ^ ji Aj 1 ^Ip ^yLJbU <—S^*ll jj^ 

j CjLJ^JI aJ A_y£>L>- 
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1.1. THE SELF-EVIDENT CHARACTER OF THE 
MEANING OF EXISTENCE 

The concept of ‘existence’ is a self-evident one and needs no mediating 
terms. Hence it has no explanatory terms (mu’arrif) in the form of a 
definition (hadd) or description (rasm), because its meaning is more obvious 
than that of any explanatory term. Such definitions as “Existence is what 
subsists in reality,” or “Existence is that which allows of predication” are 
explications of the word, not true definitions. 

Moreover, as will be explained later, existence has neither any genus 
(jins), nor differentia (fasl), nor any proprium (khassah) in the sense of one 
of the five universals (al-kulliyyat al-khams). As all explanatory terms are 
based on these, existence can have no definition or description. 
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iijSJLa O' ^ yliJl J-tfiJl 

.Ij^JLx^ lily-J**! wL>-i^ y*J* AjLpyl^y* ^Ip ^3^^* 

j c_A>rlyil ^3 >r 3 cli ^-^yr-LLi" AaL>LI AaL*3! ^1 ^yryil Ijl A-lp ^JLjJl ya j 

di j*3^\ f *3^3 3 j*3^ ^3^3 di O^dJ.1 iprj aJ j jSd-Ll iprj 

Owb-J ^i_P AI^t-A 5 3 yw<^sAlll <jl ^j-LLl ya J AaL~3l ^1 y 2 ydl ^3^3 3 A«L3 

,j»L~3^l 3 62>jS>rJ j y-3il 

Lyl jJ Li" aJI1 4m,^4>- 3 Lojy ^ ^3^3 Lily I Lj Ld T aLp ^JLjJI ya j 

Li" j <lj^L (_£l j3 jl Ay*>L 11 Ajji" 3 j iSCj^ jl L>rlj AyS" 3 ll^^y LjLy^ ^ LU 
yLil $.Iaj L?jl lyy?r j aoL jl LyS" 3 ^ L*a 3 l)Li^J Lyl jJ 

©Lc« Lwbcu Lllai 15jLu^» jlT ^Jj Jj>-Ij y*y yyryiJ y^u ^ j-U oLS" L ^Lp osyry 
, OjJjj^sJij ^ ULlp'V I AjLpyi^y 4 yAJJ fiL*-* jLi A iSs^ylpy 


^yryLU ^wbtil 3 J^L ^ 11 ^^-Ij y*-* J .Syryil y23L 1)1 A*lp ^J^<dJl y* 3 

,(Jl^- yi> j OLaA-JI £Ajjl J Js>~\j 3^4 AL^-Aj y*> (^jJl 
I^L>- aJI lyj^l lil y^«J*l j c_^>riyJl yu jl ^.Li Vl yy ^LaUI OjAjLJI j 

A5b j y^_*»Ll J c_^-2*rlyll 3H LaLL* (Jjlstll j aDI 3H Ay>c-L»Ll ^jijJ 
^ ^ tfj (^Lll 3*il AL« Q Ll Oli^ cl)Ls LU 111 ULs AiytLl ^yP JjAstil 

4 3/7 * a) 31-L ^ 4 j ^-jLaj L al« a Ll l)li^ l)| j yjtLl liljL^^I ^ yy* 

j Aiytll yP ^JaxU !>L1a*j l)li^ $'( sm y J 43j ^1 di J tiJJl ^yP ^Lj O^y^ryl La5 l)L" 

d^jyvaJlj L^ajI ya d-X^- L 
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1.2. THE CONCEPT OF EXISTENCE IS UNIVOCAL 

Existence is predicated of different existents in a single sense, i.e., 
univocally (ishtirak ma’nawi). 

A proof of it is that we divide existence into its different categories, such 
as the existence of the Necessary Being (wujud al-wajib) and the existence 
of the contingent being (wujud al-mumkin). The existence of the contingent 
is divided into that of substance (wujud al-jawhar) and that of accident 
(wujud al-mumkin). The existence of substance and the existence of 
accident are again divided into their various kinds. It is evident that the 
validity of a division depends on the unity of what is being divided and on 
its presence in all its divisions. 

Another proof of it is that after positing the existence of something, at 
times we have doubts about its essential characteristics. For instance, after 
affirming the existence of a creator for the world, we may have doubts as to 
whether the creator is a necessary (wajib) or a contingent (mumkin) being, 
or as to whether or not he is characterized with quiddity (mahiyyah). Or, for 
instance, after affirming that man has a soul (nafs), we may have doubts as 
to whether it is material (maddi) or immaterial (mujarrad), a substance 
(jawhar) or an accident t'arad). Hence, if ‘existence’ were not univocal in 
the different instances and were it an equivocal or homonymous term with 
disparate meanings (mushtarak lafzi), its meaning would necessarily vary 
from one subject of which it is predicated to another. 

Another proof is that non-existence (‘adam) is the contradictory of 
existence (wujud): non-existence is univocal, because there, are no 
distinctions (tamayuz) in non-existence. Hence, existence, which is the 
contradictory of non-existence, is also univocal, for otherwise it would 
imply a violation of the law of contradiction, which is impossible. 

Those who have held that ‘existence’ is equivocal in relation to different 
existents, i.e. in relation to the Necessary Being and contingent beings, have 
done so in order to avoid the conclusion that there is a similarity 
(sinkhiyyah) between cause and effect, or between the Necessary Being and 
contingent existents. However, such a position stands refuted, because it 
amounts to suspending the intellect’s cognitive faculties. To elaborate, if in 
the statement, ‘The Necessary Being exists,’ we understand ‘existence’ to 
mean the same as what it means in a statement asserting the existence of a 
contingent being, it implies that ‘existence’ is uni vocal (mushtarak 
ma’nawi). If what is understood in the former statement [by ‘existence’] 
were the opposite of that which is understood in the latter, being the 
contradictory of the latter, the statement ‘The Necessary Being exists,’ 
would amount to the negation of Its existence. 

Finally, if nothing were understandable from it, that would amount to a 
suspension of the intellect’s cognitive faculties, which is not however the 
state in which we find ourselves. 
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l*J jIp <uaL«JI Jjlj 01 ^9 OJuJl 
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^1 A-vi *)} aJ dA^JbJl A_Lj AjLjI.0 j 

jl LuP OlT j j ^1 ^ ^^-^i AjjL^JL* A^JklLl L^2 jI J 

4^/3«a\ (^jJl ^J,l l^JL«_vJ cuJl^>cJU^i li> 
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1.3. EXISTENCE IS ADDITIONAL TO QUIDDITY 

A thing’s existence is additional to its quiddity, in the sense, that each of 
them [i.e. ‘existence’ and ‘quiddity’] signifies something not understandable 
from the other. From existence, the intellect first abstracts [or divests] 
quiddity, which is represented by the answer to the question, ‘What is it?’ 
Then the intellect considers it in isolation and attributes existence to it. This 
is what is meant by predication [‘urud, i.e. ascription of existence to 
quiddity]. Hence existence is neither identical with quiddity nor a part of it. 

A proof of it is that one may properly negate existence in relation to 
quiddity. Had it been identical with quiddity, or a part of it, such a negation 
would have been invalid, for it is impossible to negate something in regard 
to a thing which is identical with it or a part of it. 

Also, a proof is required if existence is to be predicated of a quiddity; 
therefore, it is neither identical with quiddity nor a part of it, because a 
thing’s essence (dhat) and its essential characteristics [i.e. genus and 
differentia] are self-evident and do not stand in need of a proof. 

Moreover, quiddity is in itself indifferent (mutasawiyat al-nisbah, lit. 
‘equally related’) to existence and non-existence. Were existence identical 
with quiddity or a part of it, it would be impossible to attribute to it non¬ 
existence, which is its contradictory. 
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1.4. THE FUNDAMENTAL REALITY OF EXISTENCE 

We have no doubt that there are real things out there in external reality 
possessing certain real properties (athar), and that they are not illusory. In 
regard to each of the things that we observe - which is a single reality in the 
external world - we form two concepts different from one another, though 
they pertain to a single thing. These two concepts are ‘existence’ and 
‘quiddity.’ For instance, in regard to a person existing in external reality, we 
posit his/her quiddity as a ‘human being’ and that he/she exists. 

The philosophers (hukama) have differed as to which of the two concepts 
is fundamental (asil). The Peripatetics (al-Mashsha’un) hold existence to be 
fundamentally real (asalat al-wujud). The belief in the fundamentality of 
quiddity (asalat al-mahiyyah) has been ascribed to the Emanationists (al- 
Ishraqiyyun). The view that both of them may be regarded as fundamentally 
real is one which no one has held, for that would imply that every thing is 
two things, which is logically inadmissible. 

The Peripatetics are right in holding existence to be fundamentally real. 
A proof of it is that quiddity as such is indifferent to [or stands in equal 
relation to] existence and non-existence, and were it capable by itself of 
emerging from this state of indifference [or neutrality] and assuming 
existence along with its properties (athar), that would amount to a violation 
of the law of identity (inqilab; lit. ‘mutation’), which is impossible. Hence it 
is existence that brings quiddity out of its state of indifference and is 
fundamentally real. 

As to that which some have said, that quiddity emerges from its state of 
indifference to assume reality through the relation that it acquires with the 
Maker, such an argument stands refuted. Because the difference in the state 
of quiddity after its relation with the Maker amounts to existence, though it 
should be called ‘a relation with the Maker.’ And should there occur no 
difference in its state, and should existence nevertheless be predicated of it, 
that would amount to a violation of the law of identity, as mentioned. 

Another proof is that quiddities are the source of multiplicity and 
diversity. Had existence not been fundamentally real, there would have been 
no real unity, nor any union between two quiddities [in one thing]. As a 
consequence, there would be no predication, which signifies unity in 
existence [as in a proposition of the type, ‘A is B’], and logical necessity 
requires the contrary of it. Hence existence is fundamentally real, existing 
by itself, and quiddity exists through it. 

Another proof is that when quiddity exists externally, it possesses the 
properties (athar) expected of it. But when quiddity exists through mental 
existence (wujud dhihni) (which will be dealt with later on), it does not 
possess any of these properties. So if existence were not real, and were 
quiddity - which is there in both modes of being - real, there would be no 
difference between these two modes. Since this consequent premise is 
invalid, the antecedent must also be such. 

Another proof is that quiddity as such is indifferent in its relation to 
priority (taqaddum) and posteriority (ta’khkhur), strength (shiddah) and 
weakness (da’f), actuality (fi’l) and potentiality (quwwah). However, things 
existing in external reality differ in regard to these characteristics. Some of 
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them are prior and strong, such as the cause (‘illah), and some are the 
opposite of that, such as the effect (ma’lul). Some of them have actuality 
and some of them possess potentiality. Were existence not fundamentally 
real, the difference in respect to these characteristics would be attributable to 
quiddity, which is indifferent in relation to all of them. This involves a 
contradiction. There are other proofs besides the ones given here and they 
are mentioned in detailed works. 

Those who believe in the fundamental reality of quiddity arid consider 
existence to be derivative (i’tibari), have offered certain infirm arguments, 
like the one which says, ‘If existence were fundamentally real, it would exist 
externally; from which it follows that it has an existence, and that existence 
again has another existence, and so on ad infinitum. This involves an 
infinite regress, which is inadmissible.’ 

The answer to such an argument is that existence does indeed exist; but it 
exists by itself, not by another existence. So the matter does not lead to an 
infinite regress. 

In the light of what has been said, the infirmity of another view, ascribed 
to Dawwani, also becomes evident. That view ascribes fundamental reality 
to existence with respect to the Necessary Being, and to quiddity with 
respect to contingent beings. According to it, existence is attributable to the 
Necessary Being in the sense that It is existent by Itself and to quiddities in 
the sense that they have only a relation with being, such as the relation 
between the ‘milkman’ (labin) and ‘milk’ (laban) and the ‘date seller’ 
(tamir) and ‘dates’ (tamr). However, in accordance with the doctrine 
endorsed by us, existence exists by itself (bi dhatih) and quiddity exists 
accidentally (bi al-‘arad). 
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1.5. EXISTENCE IS ONE GRADATIONAL REALITY 

The believers in the fundamental reality of existence disagree amongst 
themselves. Some of them regard existence as a single gradational reality 
(haqiqah mushakkakah wahidah). This view is ascribed to the Fahlaviyyun, 
philosophers of [ancient] Iran. Existence, according to them, is self- 
manifesting and makes other things - i.e. quiddities - manifest. It may be 
likened to sensible light, which is self-manifesting and makes other things, 
such as opaque bodies, manifest to vision. 

Sensible light is a single species. Its reality is that it is self-manifesting 
and manifests things other than itself. This feature applies to all the different 
grades of light and shade with their multiplicity and diversity. Hence a 
strong light shares its luminous nature with a weak light, and a weak light 
shares its luminous nature with a strong one. The strength of a strong light is 
neither the constituting differentia (juz muqawwim) of its luminous nature, 
so as to negate the luminous character of weak light, nor is it an accident 
extraneous to its reality. The weakness of a weak light neither negates its 
luminous nature, nor is it a compound of light and darkness, for darkness is 
non-existence of light. The intensity of a strong light inheres in its luminous 
nature, and so does the weakness of a weak light. Light possesses a wide 
range in accordance with its various degrees of intensity and weakness, and 
there is a wide range associated with each of its degrees depending on the 
varying receptivity of opaque bodies [as in reflection and refraction]. 

Similarly, existence is one reality with various degrees differentiated by 
intensity and weakness, priority and posteriority, etc. That which 
differentiates these degrees of existence is exactly that which is common to 
them, and that which makes them different is exactly that which makes them 
one. Hence the particularity of any of these degrees is not a constituting 
differentia of existence, by virtue of the simplicity (basatah) of existence - 
as will be explained later on - nor is it anything extraneous to it. This is 
because the fundamental reality of existence precludes that there should be 
anything other than it or external to it. Rather, the particularity of every 
degree is what constitutes that degree itself and is not something other than 
it. 

The multiplicity in existence pertains to its various vertical (tuli) degrees, 
beginning from the weakest of degrees - represented by prime matter, 
which exists on the verge of non-existence - where it has no actuality 
except the absence of actuality. From there it rises in degrees to the level of 
the Necessary Being, which has no limit except the absence of limit. Also, 
existence has a horizontal (‘aradi) multiplicity particularized by the various 
quiddities, quiddity being the source of multiplicity. 

A group of Peripatetics have held the view that existence consists of 
entities essentially disparate - disparate in their entirety - from each other 
(haqa’iq mutabayinah bi tamami dhawatiha). They are disparate because 
their properties are disparate. The disparity is essential and complete, by 
virtue of the simplicity of their essences. On the basis of this position, the 
predication of existence in regard to these entities becomes, of necessity, 
something accidental and extrinsic to them (for, were it intrinsic to them, it 
would be a constituent, and this contradicts simplicity). 
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The truth is that existence is one graded reality. Were it not one reality, 
entities would have been disparate from one another with the totality of their 
essences (dhawat). That would entail that the concept of existence, which is 
a single concept, as said, has been abstracted from disparate things qua 
disparate things [having no unifying aspect]. This is impossible. To explain, 
there is an essential unity between a concept and that to which it refers. The 
factor of disparity lies in existence being mental or external. Were 
something which is one, qua one, capable of being abstracted from that 
which is many, qua many, one qua one would be the same as many qua 
many, which is impossible. 

Also, suppose that a single concept were abstracted from a multiplicity of 
referents qua disparate things. If the concept represented a certain 
characteristic of one referent, it would not be predicable of a second 
referent. If the concept represented some characteristic of the second 
referent, it would not correspond to the first referent. If the characteristics of 
both the referents were represented in it, it would not correspond to either of 
the referents; and should none of these two characteristics be taken into 
consideration and the concept were to represent that which is common to the 
two referents, such an abstraction could not have been possible from 
different things qua different things, but from their unifying aspect, such as 
the abstraction of universals from the common aspect shared by all 
individuals covered by that universal. This, however, contradicts the 
assumption. 

As to existence being a gradational reality, since it manifests various real 
perfections that make up the distinctive attributes that are not extraneous” to 
the single reality of existence, such as intensity and weakness, priority and 
posteriority, potentiality and actuality, etc., existence is a single reality 
multiple in its essence, wherein all that makes existents differ refers to what 
is common to them, and vice versa. This is what is called gradation 
(tashkik). 
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1.6. THAT WHICH PARTICULARIZES EXISTENCE 

Existence is particularized in three aspects: 

(1) as a single fundamental reality in itself, which is self-subsistent 
[unlike quiddity]; (2) in accordance with the characteristics of its degrees, 
which are not extraneous to it; (3) in accordance with the different quiddities 
to which existence pertains and which differentiate it accidentally in 
accordance with their difference. 

The manner in which existence pertains to quiddity and gives it 
subsistence (thubut) is not the kind peculiar to categories [like accidents in 
relation to substance], wherein the subsistence of a quality depends on the 
prior subsistence of its subject. That is because the meaning of existence of 
quiddity is its subsistence through existence. This follows from the 
fundamental reality of existence and the derivative (i’tibari) character of 
quiddity. It is the intellect which, by virtue of its familiarity with quiddities, 
supposes quiddity to be the subject to which predicates existence. However, 
the matter is the inverse of this predication in concrete reality. 

This explanation serves to answer the well-known objection concerning 
the predication of existence in relation to quiddity. It is said that in 
accordance with the Rule of Subordination (qaidat al-far’iyyah), the 
subsistence (thubut) of some quality (q) of a thing (A) is subordinate to that 
thing’s subsistence, which makes it necessary that the thing of which the 
property is posited subsist prior to the quality posited of it. Hence the 
subsistence of existence in relation to quiddity depends on the prior 
subsistence of quiddity. For should the subsistence of quiddity be the same 
as the subsistence of existence, that would imply something being prior to 
itself; and should it be different, the subsistence of existence in relation to 
quiddity would depend on another subsistence of quiddity, and so on. This 
results in an infinite regress. 

This objection has forced some philosophers to admit an exception to the 
rule in the case of subsistence of existence in relation to quiddity. Some of 
them have been forced to change posteriority into concomitance. They state: 
‘The truth is that the subsistence of one thing [quality] in relation to another 
[subject] is concomitant with the subsistence of the subject, though it be 
through the subsistence of the former. The subsistence of existence in 
relation to quiddity is concomitant with the subsistence of quiddity through 
this existence itself. Hence there remains no room for an objection.” 

Some of them have been compelled by this objection into holding that 
existence has no entity or subsistence, either in the mind or in external 
reality. ‘Being’ has a simple meaning represented in Farsi by the word hast 
(‘is’). This derivation [of a substantive from a verb] is merely verbal, and 
existence has no subsistence at all so as to depend on the subsistence of 
quiddity. 

Some others have been led to hold that ‘existence’ has nothing but a 
general meaning, signifying existence in general and its parts, which is the 
same general meaning appended to quiddity, in the sense that the 
conditioning is internal while the condition is external. The individual, 
which is the totality of the conditioned, the conditioning, and the condition, 
has no subsistence. 
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These attempts to solve the difficulty are invalid, like the earlier one. The 
correct solution is the one suggested by the foregoing discussion, that the 
Rule of Subordination applies to the subsistence of a thing in relation to 
another thing (thubutu shay’in li shay), not to a thing’s subsistence (thubutu 
al-shay’). In other words, the rule applies to composite propositions [e.g., ‘A 
has the quality q’], not to simple propositions [e.g., ‘A exists’], as is the 
matter in the present case. 
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1.7. NEGATIVE PROPERTIES OF EXISTENCE 

One of the properties of existence is that it has no ‘other.’ Since its 
reality exhausts all fundamental reality, this necessitates the essential 
vacuity of anything that may be supposed as being alienated from it or 
besides it. 

Another of these properties is that it has no second, for the oneness of its 
fundamental reality and the vacuity of anything else that may be supposed, 
precludes its possessing any ingredient within it or appended to it. It is 
absolute (sirf), and a thing in its absoluteness does not yield to duplication 
or repetition. Any second that may be assumed for it would be either 
identical with the first, or differ from it due to something intrinsic or 
extrinsic that is other than it, and the supposition (that there is nothing 
except existence) negates any other. 

Another of these properties is that existence is neither substance nor 
accident. It is not substance, because substance is a quiddity that does not 
require a subject to subsist in external reality, while existence is not of the 
order of quiddity. As to its not being an accident, that is because an accident 
subsists through its subject and existence is self-subsisting and everything 
else subsists through it. 

Another of these properties is that existence is not a part of anything, 
because the other supposed part will be something other than existence, 
while existence has no other. 

As to the statement that ‘every contingent existent (mumkin) is a duality 
composed of quiddity and existence’ [which apparently implies that 
existence is a part of something], that is merely one of the intellect’s 
constructs (i’tibar ‘aqli) representing the necessary relation between 
contingent existence and quiddity. It does not mean that it is a compound 
made up of two parts possessing fundamental reality. 

Another of these properties is that existence has no constituents. 
Constituents may be: (i) conceptual, such as genus and differentia; (ii) 
external, such as matter and form; or (iii) quantitative, such as length, area, 
and volume. Existence possesses none of these parts. 

As to the absence of conceptual constituents in existence, were there a 
genus and differentia for existence, the genus would be either existence or 
something else. If the genus were existence, its differentia, which divides 
the genus, would constitute it, for the differentia in relation to the genus 
actualizes the genus [through species]; it does not constitute the essence of 
the genus itself. Existence, however, actualizes itself. The genus cannot be 
something other than existence, because existence has no other. 

As to external constituents, i.e. matter and form, they are genus and 
differentia, though like genus and differentia they are not predicable of each 
other. The negation of genus and differentia in regard to existence 
necessarily implies the negation of these also. 

As to quantitative constituents, magnitude is a property of bodies, which 
are composed of matter and form. Since existence has neither matter nor 
form, it follows that it has neither bodiness, nor, as consequence, magnitude. 
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From what has been said, it become evident that existence has no species 
either, for a species is actualized by individuation, and existence is 
actualized by itself. 
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1.8. THE MEANING OF ‘THE DOMAIN OF 
FACTUALITY’ 

From what has been said above,’ it becomes clear that existence has 
reality and actuality by itself, or, rather, existence is reality and actuality 
itself. Quiddities - which are represented by the reply to the question ‘What 
is it?’ - either occur as external existence, in which case they possess 
certain properties, or as mental existence, in which case they do not possess 
those properties. They obtain reality and actuality through existence, not by 
themselves, though the two of them, existence and quiddity, are united in 
external reality. 

The derivative (i’tibari) concepts formulated by the intellect, e.g. 
existence, unity, causality and the like, are those that have not been 
abstracted from external reality. The intellect formulates them through a 
kind of analysis into which it is forced by necessity. Moreover, these 
concepts have a kind of subsistence (thubut) by virtue of the subsistence of 
the instances to which they refer, although they are not abstracted from their 
instances in the way quiddities are abstracted from their individual instances 
and their limits. 

Subsistence in general, including the subsistence of existence, quiddity, 
and i’tibari concepts, is called ‘fact’ (nafs al-arnr). It is that to which a 
proposition must correspond in order to be true, as when one says, “The 
case is such and such in fact.” 

To explain, some propositions pertain to external reality, as when we say, 
“The Necessary Being exists,” or when we say, “The townspeople have left 
the city,” or when we say, “Man is potentially risible (capable of laughing).” 
The truth of these propositions depends on their correspondence to external 
reality. 

There are other propositions that pertain to the mind, in that they pertain 
to the mind’s formulations even if they should involve concepts abstracted 
from external reality, such as the propositions, “A universal is either 
essential or accidental,” and “Man is a species.” The criterion of truth in 
these cases is their correspondence to the mind, wherein they find 
subsistence. In each of the above cases, truth depends on correspondence to 
‘fact.’ Hence ‘fact’ is more general than external or mental subsistence (al- 
thubut al-dhihni wa al-khariji). 

Some philosophers have said that ‘fact’ is an immaterial intellect (‘aql 
mujarrad), which contains the general forms of the intelligibles. True 
judgements relating to propositions pertaining to the mind and external 
reality correspond to its intelligible forms. 

This is not admissible, for when we shift our discussion to the immaterial 
Intellect and its intelligible forms, we see that they are also judgements 
which in order to be true stand in need of correspondence of their contents 
to what is external to it. 
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1.9. THINGNESS AND EXISTENCE 

Thingness (shay’iyyah) is identical with existence, and non-existence has 
no entity, being sheer vacuity with no subsistence whatsoever. Hence 
subsistence [thubut) means existence, and ‘negation’ (nafy) means non¬ 
existence. 

According to the Mu’tazilah, ‘subsistence’ (thubut) is more general than 
existence. They regard some non-existents - namely, ‘non-existent 
contingents’ (al-ma’dum al-mumkin) - as possessing a kind of subsistence. 
Hence, according to them, ‘negation’ has a narrower meaning than non¬ 
existence, not including anything except impossible non-existents (al- 
ma’dum al-mumtani’). 

According to some of them, there is a middle stage between existents and 
non-existents which they call ‘state’ (hat), which is the attribute of a being 
that is neither existent nor non-existent, such as ‘knowledgeability’ 
(‘ilmiyyah), ‘fatherhood’ and ‘strength,’ which are abstracted qualities that 
have no independent existence. Hence they may not be said to exist, though 
existents possess these [relations and qualities]. Neither may they be said to 
be non-existent. As to subsistence (thubut) and negation (nafy), they are 
contradictories, there being no intermediary between them. 

Such ruminations are mere fancies. The self-evident judgement, based on 
sound natural sense that non-existence is vacuity and has no entity, suffices 
to refute them. 
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1.10. ABSENCE OF DISTINCTION AND CAUSAL 
RELATIONSHIP 

IN NON-EXISTENCE 

As to the absence of distinction (tamayuz), distinction is something that 
derives from subsistence and being, while non-existence has no existence or 
being. Of course, at times, [absolute] non-existence is distinguished from 
the non-existence related by the mind to certain faculties and kinds of 
existents, such as non-existence of vision or hearing, or non-existence of 
Zayd and ‘Amr. However, there are no distinctions in absolute non¬ 
existence. 

As to the absence of causality in non-existence, that is on account of its 
vacuity and nonentity. As to such statements as, “The non-existence of 
cause is the cause of non-existence of the effeet,” they involve loose and 
metaphoric expression. Hence when it is said, for instance, “There were no 
ciouds, and therefore there was no rain,” it means that the causal relation 
between the existence of clouds and the existence of rain did not 
materialize. This case, as has been pointed out, is similar to the application 
of the classification of affirmative propositions to negative ones, which are 
classified as “negative predicative propositions” and “negative implicative 
propositions,” and so on, although they involve the negation of predication 
and implication, respectively. 
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1.11. ABSOLUTE NON-EXISTENCE ALLOWS OF NO 

PREDICATION 

From what was said earlier’ it becomes clear that non-existence is sheer 
vacuity, without any kind of entity, and only an entity can be predicated of 
an entity. 

However, a doubt has been raised here by those who state that the 
statement, “Non-existence allows of no predication,” is self-contradictory, 
for non- predicability is predicated of it. This argument stands refuted on the 
basis of the forthcoming discussion on unity and multiplicity.” To mention 
it briefly here, predication is either intensional (al-haml al-awwali al-dhati, 
lit. ‘primary essential predication’) or extensional (al-haml al-sha’i’ al- 
sina’i, lit. ‘common technical predication’). In intensional predication, the 
subject and predicate are intensionally (mafhuman) one [as is the case with 
all tautologies and definitions], though they are different from the viewpoint 
of conceptual consideration (i’tibarari), as when we say, ‘Man is man.’ In 
extensional predication, the two are united in concrete reality (wujudan) but 
differ intensionally (mafhuman), as when we say, ‘Man is a risible being.’ 
Absolute non-existence is absolute non-existence from the viewpoint of 
intensional predication and does not allow of any predication, but is not 
absolute non-being from the viewpoint of extensional predication, but a 
[conceptual] entity present in the mind of which unpredicability is 
predicated. Hence no contradiction is involved here. 

In the light of this explanation, ambiguity is removed from a number of 
propositions that have been imagined to be paradoxical, e.g. ‘The particular 
is particular,’ ‘A deity besides God is impossible,’ and ‘A thing is either 
subsistent in the mind or non-subsistent in it.’ One may point out that the 
particular is a universal in that it applies to a multiplicity of objects, that ‘a 
deity besides God’ is an intelligible in the mind and has an entity there, that 
‘what is non-subsistent in the mind’ subsists in the mind, which apprehends 
it. 

These apparent paradoxes are resolved when we recognize that the 
particular is a particular from the viewpoint of intensional predication and a 
universal from the viewpoint of extensional predication. ‘A deity besides 
God’ is such from the viewpoint of intensional predication and a creature of 
God and a contingent being [existing in the mind] from the viewpoint of 
extensional predication. The ‘non-subsistent in the mind’ is such from the 
viewpoint of intensional predication, and subsistent in the mind from the 
viewpoint of extensional predication. 
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£U&#I ^3 jJLP 

^1p I j ^j^uJi^xi.1 ^yzjtj A*i y ajci^ a^jij c^lpj 01 £.Lo^4-l d-Jli 

0*^AL?,< o^jgall £.L/2_aJ ob^U-flJi /^® j \ jj ^ j ^ ^jJjlLI a^lpl £bi*l ^c-wjJl -Ap wii j 

.c^Ip^IO oL^jj <0 l0^ 


*d^r^J 


aJp 


aJLJ.1 aj^Isjj OjAjliJl 


£.^JuJl <j\j ^wbtil ^JJj£ ^ a_l**j j^~ 1 Ol*j (3 -^Oo 01 00*3 J ^jw\jcoJJ jL>r ji aJI L^_l® 

.^JwL>cJLa ^wLP Lo^_Uj ^ l^^r^-® {)j£j JJ^>- Aj^ (Jl^- y-^ J A_*^Oj j 

^jA aLI_C L® jU>r wLxj A-LotJ £.^jOl d^lpl OjL>r jJ iSj ^~1 As*l>- 

jjj£ ^ 0^ <Jli®^l *^->- 0«! J liL^lv®! J fi^>rjJl 

IwllJ*! £.^JiJl O0j0w*u L>j£^ A^r^J Lo. ^ JLd J}j£ ^ LJIj 0-iLc® j £.1 _LjI £.^JuJl ^Jyi® j Jj>-1j 
L o.^L j J^^jJl ^-\P J (j\liLl ^LoJL>rl ^ljllv®0ta ^OLl aJL>&JLvO L«1 j d^r-^Jl 

• y y^ 0^->“ 5-b*-j ^ 

<JL^- y^ y L^*2*l _y^ ^L*J»1 Oj^ <^s>ry ^jwbtll c^IpI Oj aj?x^- 

j Lli 1-liJ.l z\A\ a»lou ^jwbtll a.slpl 01 "aaj^}\S OOj ^JlLLI jl c-jOL^i^l 

jl ^OLL^l jjfc j Lxi2»l -^LL*1 ^y*-^ 0L«jJl ^jl>- 4^j>c_j 0.1 oLy^i^l ^ 

.eJjJiOi 

(Oh ci/ ^ M '*—■Oaj 1-^*-* l>Jlj ^jJl ^wLp ^jS\j ^ o^lp'yi djj\s>r jJ y>-\ A^. 


i jy*j j ^JjlII j ^Lxll jOh l3^ ^ 0>-5^ aJ AjIj^ *y L® IwlS^A j aJLxII j (^J^l 

pl^i ^wUil 

J AJLJiiL® p3^J L®1 j AJLJ&li. L®1 01-^J ^Jwbtll fi^lp| C^->t^«l jJ Ajb Ojj^rl 

.aJIjJj ^LlL®^! ^yjl^ c3j0L® ( j0'jl-*i 1^1 J jJ^U? J £.ljjjl wL>rjJ 015" jJ 

0^»t3-l ^j^® U5" AJlJ^li. ^ y (0^ ^A-L^'yi 00 J5j j 

. a^®wLaO*1 

l^oJl aj ‘"-^< Ij* ^ ^L*i*l 01 ,«»^■<>. c*j o^lp*yi j !jj£ 3^-^l ^-^Ip^ L® CwLoP- ^ 

.^jJjtll o^lpj {j* A^Ol 
.Jlj3 j ^Itaisul *)l jLo^iw®! o^l 1 01 o2jj j 
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1.12. WHAT HAS CEASED TO EXIST DOES NOT COME 

BACK ITSELF 

The philosophers have held that something that has ceased to exist 
cannot come back itself. Some theologians have followed them in this 
belief, but most of them consider it possible. 

Ibn Sina considered the impossibility of the return of what has ceased to 
exist to be self-evident, for the intellect regards what has ceased to exist as a 
nonentity and vacuity, which cannot be characterized with return. 

Others [who do not consider the impossibility as self-evident], 
considering it to be based on inference, have offered certain arguments in 
this regard. 

(i) One of their arguments is that if it were admitted that something that 
has ceased to exist in a certain period of time can itself return in another 
period of time, non-existence would intervene between the thing and itself, 
which is impossible, because then it would exist in two periods separated by 
non-existence. 

(ii) Another argument is that if the return of a thing after its ceasing to 
exist were possible, we would also have to allow the possibility of a thing 
having another entity identical to itself in all respects during the first and the 
second periods, which is impossible. To explain, there is a rule that all 
identical things are to be judged equally with regard to what is possible for 
them and what is impossible for them. There is no difference in any respect 
between a thing’s ‘double’ in the first period and its returning counterpart in 
the second period, because they are supposedly identical to the first thing in 
all aspects. However, the coexistence of two existents identical in all 
respects necessarily implies the absence of distinction between them. This 
amounts to oneness of many qua many, which is impossible. 

(iii) Another argument is that the return of a thing that has ceased to exist 
requires that the returning counterpart be identical with the first thing, which 
is impossible because it implies a violation of the law of identity and a 
contradiction. To explain, the return of a thing that has itself ceased to exist 
entails that the returning counterpart should be the same as the first thing in 
respect of quiddity and all its individualizing qualities, even time, so that the 
returning thing be identical with the first, which involves a violation of the 
law of identity and a contradiction. 

(iv) Another argument is that if the return of a thing that has ceased to 
exist were admissible, there would be no definite limit to the number of 
returns. Then there would be no difference between the first, second, and the 
consecutive returns ad infinitum, in the same way as there is supposedly no 
difference between the first thing and its returning counterpart. However, 
determinate number is a necessary condition for the existence of an 
individual thing. 

Those who regard such a comeback as admissible advance the argument 
that should the coming back of a thing after ceasing to exist be impossible, 
that impossibility must inhere either in its quiddity or in a proprium 
associated with its quiddity. Evidently, if the case were such, the thing 
would not come into existence in the first place. Should the impossibility be 
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due to a separable accident (‘arad mufariq), the impossibility would 
disappear on its disappearance. 

This argument is refutable on the ground that the impossibility is inherent 
in the thing’s existence and ipseity, not in its quiddity, as is evident from the 
above-mentioned arguments. 

The main reason that has led the believers in the possibility of a thing’s 
return after ceasing to exist is their belief that the doctrine of resurrection 
preached by the true heavenly religions involves belief in the return of 
things after their having ceased to exist. 

Such a notion is refutable on the ground that death is a kind of 
progression (istikmal), which does not involve extinction and cessation of 
existence. 
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o^-ij j 

CHAPTER TWO: The Division of Existence into 
External and Mental 

lUnit 
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L^-J-P j t\jj djLj&LAJ 0^ £.L»^4-I ^j\j jj ^ ■"■ 1.' 

LjL&3 ^o~w*u j jC^I a 3 L^-Ap ^>- I l^^rj LgJL* a ij 1ULi jlj^l a3 

^l*ji a3 ^1 J jJt>jS>r Ajl LC ^y^y» 3 ^ ^jli ^-j\£-\ 3 <jb-*0*^li 

j aJLL?Ij j j aJ’LJ ji ijL^Jj j iji^>- j cjLj aj! Lc j ^-^>r aJI l_£ aJ*^ 

U jJ*Jl!l 3 jL*J^/l j 1^9^- j (J^/2-flJi j oJjb jU! Ajc« ^Jgj 

.A^jljbl j\j*^ 1 v^JjO ^ Ajl j^P fiwL^“ wb>rlj IjIS ijb-3 

^ L^-wvu2j A»w&lJ»l ^o-<3*l LJ ^l*il <1)1 ^ .y2 .xj ^ 

3 a 3\^; J Aj^Lio j Ajli 3 ^jjbj ^3^5 <-P-^ J J?j* ^ 


AjlJLM 3 13& j ^j^jLU A^SU-I jlw\^*l ^lp ^3 >j^JlL| ^ OjAjLw^^-v^jP 

.aLv^I ^bUj |33l (.^Ij wL^-J aJ^wvu3*i 
A^>b>- AiLj?| £.^JUj ^JL^ 01 J \ a\\?* ^JkjJl jl^J| <w*JO j 


.^jJjd .1 Ail_b?^U 3 *-* ^ ^jwbtlb ^JuJl j aJI L^-L* 

^Lp Ijl I d^r^J ^^& 0 Jl .i^r^Jl ^/« aOI Ij^JO L« ^i_P JJ)^ ^ ^ 

^L>ji>rl j 3 3y?,a;;ll ^L>jL>rl LJ^S j lb 5 ^ 3^3 3* a^j^-^I oL«jwbtll 

3 t_^. .rll ^3 £-^£*3 ^W^i J C-^Loi J j>P ^1 ^wL^Jl 

A-j^-^J j ^ Cj^y* l5^ 3 y*~^ ^1 3 ^3^3 A^«jwi*Jj 

j ^iSsJl J ^iSsJl bb^o^lS^ J aJl^JIj Ijj^l jj).,^>"i Ijl jliSl 

3 3^ ^ ^3^3 ^ 3 '^3^ r 3^ < b^i ^3^* <3^^**-^ a3ap " 11 


.^iJl <u^J j 3 **y*y ^ gpA 

j J^ijblj La^xS^j L« L^.-lp lijj^- Aja33^ j aji^^ 3 * p-^-v3l jj-v^j U 1 c3lill 
*y J 3^i ^ 3 1 J*p J A^>r^l ^JljjJl ^-33£-. jji^gll»i ^Lo-bsj'yi 


fi^jsr^a j3 13^ Ajl-ji^^ J A>cJLw*> /^<» L« Ajc«L>r wL>-lj 


■j*^ "> j ^ j 
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2.1: The External Existence and Mental Existence 

The prevalent view among the metaphysicians is that quiddities, besides 
their external existence (al-wujud al-khariji), wherein they possess the 
properties (athar) expected of them, have another existence called ‘mental 
existence.” However, they do not possess those properties in their mental 
mode of existence. For instance, the human being exists in external reality 
and, being a substance, it exists there without the need of a subject 
(mawdu). As a body (jism), it is valid to ascribe to it three dimensions. 
Moreover, as a ‘living thing,’ ‘animal’ and ‘human being,’ it manifests the 
properties and characteristics of these genera and differentiae. However, the 
human being existing in the mind, though it fulfils the definition of ‘human 
being,’ does not possess any of these external properties. 

However, some of them hold that what we know (the so-called ‘mental 
existence’) is a resemblance (shabah) of the quiddity, not the quiddity itself. 
It is an accident (‘arad) and a quality (kayf) subsisting through the soul 
(nafs). In its essence (dhat) it differs from the external thing known, only 
resembling it and representing some of its characteristics. It is like the 
picture of a horse painted on a wall that represents the horse existing in 
external reality. Such a view in fact boils down to a denial of the possibility 
of knowledge, for it totally closes the door to the knowledge of external 
reality.” 

Some others have been led to deny mental existence altogether, holding 
that the soul’s knowledge of an external object is a special relation between 
it and the soul. Such a position is refuted by the knowledge of anything non¬ 
existent; for the soul’s relation to something non-existent is meaningless. 

Those who believe in mental existence have advanced the following 
arguments in its favour. 

(i) We make affirmative judgements concerning non-existents, as about a 
“sea of mercury,” or posit such propositions as “The co-existence of two 
contradictories (naqidayn) is different from the co-existence of two 
contraries (diddayn)” and the like. Affirmation means to posit the 
subsistence of something. The affirmation of one thing (B) in regard to 
another thing (A) is subordinate to the subsistence of A. Hence subjects that 
are non-existent [in external reality] have an existence. Since they have no 
existence in external reality, they must have an existence somewhere else, 
that is, the mind. 

(ii) We conceptualize certain notions possessing universality (kulliyyah), 
such as the universals ‘man’ and ‘animal.’ A concept is a rational pointer 
that has no significance unless it points to an existent. Since the universals 
qua universals do not exist in external reality, they must have existence 
somewhere. That somewhere is the mind. 

(iii) We can conceive every reality in the state of absolute simplicity 
wherein it is divested of everything that may be mixed with it or appended 
to it [in external reality]. For instance, there is the concept of ‘whiteness,’ 
which is divested of everything other than whiteness. Every thing in its 
absoluteness (sirf al-shay’) does not allow of duality and multiplicity. It is 
one and encompasses in its unity every thing of its kind. A reality with such 
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a characteristic does not exist in the external world. Hence it must exist in 
an other locus, which we call ‘the mind.’ 
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Ay [Jby^2j>- 3 *_c 3 &dil 3 dd>lykli»i d 3~ >r 3 ^3- d£ 

£.^dJl ^jijLw^o 3 &JJI 3 L^-w^j 2 j b d^Lyli*! <J j*,(?■£-. JyJl 01 
^lp £.Lj y&yr 3 &dJl 3 jJ^yM 01 A/«j*)U*l Oly cj^ - y * 5 J l*-* L/ 3 P J ljJ*yr 

^*}Ul 0 *^AL?< L *1 j ( ^jbjft]\ ^ly ^utJb a^LJL! ^j 3 jP Ay*j y> j d^LJljJl J^La^-I 

.Aj j\P j ^yd 5 ^i»lj LoJli Aj^S*” ^jjlU 

3 ^ aJI ly&3 L« ^]p £-ldJ <„A*^Jl aJ yL* Cd^- A^>rjdd Ad&dJl Ayl_Ll 01 3^1 (Jl^d^l 
yy ^-1 A-iyA« Cd^- l^r^dd 013* iy^^r Ijjy^J Idl Ul y A-jL»-vu 2 j d^LjOS"" A^wo-lxJl y ./all 
^jly djljdil ^Ldo ajjL d» d-j^yill j ^j_aj i^jLjSsJi aJjJL* cd£ j oLjIJJI O’La^-'V 
A?rjJd« Ojiy/g"Ll Ad^lLl dJlS" jJkyM j3 (Sj>-^ A-lyO» UjySJ ISj ld5"" j cdldil 3 

^ .^yyv^l Cd^- L^r^dd 01 -^ Lyy*^- l_A*S^ Ujy 2 J IdS" ^ 3 dlyA* d —£■ 

A^Oddl j AjyL* 3 * (jdjLd (j\py Cd^- Jj>-!j £^d y * 1 J 

j lyyr- ds-lj £^y> 3 J^-dl ^ ^1 cJj^l 3 * yd^d?! (JlSs-d'yi ld& j l^Jli 

j La^p j ^_SCJl j i^jLvSCil j y^yi-l idH y * 1 yil 3 h c^dJl 31411 W^p 

j C^^jA\ ^y» £w*J ^^Jp 3-^U^ ^ 4 ^ L»’ 

A^&La Ajl c 3 d-y 2 j ^ l^ 3 ^ 

yb j ^y^yA 3 3-^dJ' 3 dl JjUr' 3^ ^y^y* 3 ^ d^wb>rj <3 d^d>rj lij 

,|J_A ^yhyA 3 ^ 0^3” ^3“l 3 d^rj 
j j j i^jLvSsJl j y^^rlS^ 3 d[y-* d^- cd^-ljJl Ad^LLl L*l j 

.3 *y AjJl^td^li d^ljdll oldld* d^^ylL! 

yA y^rjJl jl^jj ^J,l yy^2JU ^Jb5 Oj^- j (JlSld'yi 3« ^dAj b» A^-yJlj j 

A^?>r^l3-1 All^A^ d—^jdL« ^1 ^j^J 2 jJl 3 ^ AiLd 5 ^ Ob JjiJb 

.Ay 3 d-iy di J -lg-A3 

^di» j L^-w^AjL *)j L^lyl) 3&JJ1 3 fi^yry Ayr^l3-I dAlyl-Ll d^ (J,| y^d2 ju j 

AyI j Ay>rjUi-l AjyJj L»1 j A_JL^_Aj A-udS^ Ad&dJl fijy3li AJL)Lj j $.^dJl ^Idj $.^dJl 

.Ay 3 d3jp dS j JlSs-dl L^y 


fiy-y 3 P d3 j ; 
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3 A*?rjlii-' oLjklU A_J£>ba J y^2S>~ -U*3 ^jl*i' jb O' t (g 3 *\ ^jP ba b-La 

^ pistil ^ q[£-\ 3 ^Op uu^b" b* ^Jlp b —jjj Ab?lb' A--&li' 1 _^wL>- 1 O^b 

y>-^' j Ol^i' J 0b«^J' 3 S-^OJ' (J y^2->- A-3 ^J-y^b- A_-*aUj ^jU .Jj ^j^ubb ^jI£ j^P 

^b*il3 '-b ^1 p 0 0^ 0 Lgjp l_^> xyb> b 4^<>jl-i ^vujjdJ Aby?l_>- Ajb^ 

^b 5 ' ^bl^r' ^.L^uO Juf ^_Lb' J bili j^P j' ^b jl J&y>r /y» A^rjbb' AliyO* 

.AljjLa ^ya *y j ^ 

jJUJl -Up 3 Ab’bbl Qjj)«/2 1' Ob ^-bl' -Up b-*o2J' ^y» c-L^r b« b**b>- Aj' <ui j 

.aj bw2.xj bJ bb?j jy*2J j .J-^Jr' bp ^ $ ««*j $.^£0 

^jP Aj>&-b-L« 3 Ab^bi-' Oj^-yaJl O' A-Jfcli.' AJb?b ^jJuLflJl j^P b> b^ 4 j 

L^—j2j ^JlP <La-ULla A-Jkli' AOO' bili Ob cJLjSsJ' ^1 Abba j A^rjliM L^JUA>L« 
'ib Ajlbib (jLfiix^- ^>rjbb' j ^Jkjj' 3y>rj-l' j ^^b 3 ' Ay^ba ^ ^jp ^JgjJ' ^23 £**3 

J <J-Ulj Ob Aykli' cbb-J b' jbr bjb ^?r^bb' 3y>rjJl ^jj^y2J 3y>r^' (J-Uj 

A^JJfcbJ' Ayb^J' ^Jj AJLjc« AjlUb*- Aj'i jb: 11i £^bJll ^*b3 Lib" bili j^P j' 

lib" 01S"" ^jyk-Li' 3 Ojsrj ^>rjbb' j Oj\P j' lyk^r CblS"" ^jbb' 3 0-L>rj 

3 Lg—-^<aJb (J y*2^- ^Oil O' ^ A^rjbbJ AJLfiibJ' A»Ji)lii.' Ujl_y» b«' j bjl—vulj 

b»»^« \jj»\ jJ^2J O' bjljAjO .J 3 b>. ^LJ ISjUiU^ ^b^' ^^^'OJUaO j ^jyk-U' 

a5jUO-L' d^lJ*' jy^-i b5^ ^jbbj 3 c^bJl /y^oJ' 3 b j' aj b >.^lj ISjUju« 

$.b Ajlbjb' 3 u_3*^b^ : -' j Ayfcli.' (J-Uj li. ^ Aj' | b^j' j 

.y^r^Jl bjbp' *j A^b' Alb?' A-Jj b 

cj^b' bn b"l^l dybtLi aj ^jii' b« ^b ^bJb cJj^l 3^ 3 ^l* bb j 

O' ,<» 4 Qs *-> ^jp ba b-i^> J Ab^tfb' Jjb^ a 3- b A^>0b ^y»r^bb' J A^J^jJ' 

Oi J 'y^?T 0| ^JbL' aJ jba Ob^ o'-ijb y^bL' ^a o'OJb '-U>tXLa Ob" li ^t-bl' 

-j bb ^laxO' 3 A^-bO*' Jp t ^y ^»o3 blb^ ^b*J' ^ ^ X<■<>■ ^-o b' ^ ^ ^-^3 l^S^ 

.'jj^y>r Olb 0| J ^bl' c_3yJ' 3 bb" jbi^ C—P-U obj 
. t^pb-l' C—j?* 1 -^' C-J % y^i' b^oji (JbLb jijLj '-b j 
>y^JL» O' ^-bj b AXP i^j'^ybli b« b?^P J |y^?r -L>-'j (Jbu*»| b«l j 

. aO ^ ^ A--y?^*J' 3' ^J-abi 
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Lb" l^jd A^rlj.-\Jl *^j ^lp d-J^^JlLl yA aJ^j2-4 ^j^JLa (3<-W ? d Ol A-j3 ^ 

.aJI SjLi^l 

i^jLjSsJi aJjJL* d-d *d>-b LjLwv^aj U-b" y?dl Ojb" 3 01 . ^1 p 

. Adb~w4 ^J\P Aj2-JL>- 

J^l (j\j (3 c3jdJ! y* j AdS"" 3 ^) <j^>ld.l j-L^ o^Sb L L^d* j 

y^Jj>r ^j^JLA dpi 2 ji dJ-b OL (Jj^l l)j 2 A^>rjJ ^Lili £jldJl ^J-ojdl (j\J J <d,jVl 
ji bdi odta ^l^jji V <dp ^i-W 3 j £^d> (3 i^y j> 

bdi ^1 p 4-p*jl_dl ^^ill jl ^jdwdl did jIj! <—*jy ^1p ^d- ^b^*^ <-^yk ^ ^'jdl 

•^L 5 ^' 

^lj ^_^>r j&y* Ob*J^l (JlJL> dwp- jLj'yi wL>- 3 *^- 4 ^-w»*d-l j j^^rl ds^-1 Sj2t c-<*3 

( JL>- ^-«Jrl ^d>r jl A-^JL d-d Aj>rljw\jl ^ Jjdlj fibj^lj i] y>zlA y\^J>- 

■Sbj^l A-»i ^O’jd jl ^-y2J d-~d J l^-ft^*r Aj^b" jLpO ^j^bjA 3 ^ b^?r^® O^^o 

.Lid* j L-~Or Aj^b" jldPb aJ*>D1 

jli ^Jyg"* ^b" ^tLwbl <JlJL d> ^tLwJl Jj>- 3 JU^j'yi j ^bCil d>-l ^lib* j 


*dlS 0_^o *dt« J^:Ll j ^-^Jl 


CO- Aj>r 1 j Jj 


Jl ^ Oy^ - (3 dL« 


Jjbdk J ^*,&~A Ajl A_^>r yA ijjA-ddl «/g a il ^lp *do-ld« J ,*b" Ajl A_^s>r yA Ajldj 

A-wvjlJ l^i ^j^AA Jd" jldsJ ^IjJj'd! d>r^« 3-d^ Old" jJ J 

jlj^l i»_dy 01 ^JLjc® j jlj^l J <-^yi A_^vOJ ^JlP (d.j'^l ^J^d-0 AiwLyd 

.^Adjl Oj^ ^>rjl3“l ^ijj>rjJl 3 1-^i 

dA*)J jiil /^j-4 l_^dp 3 -O^j L« d-d- A^>rj wLL^ A-JL^dil o^^dl 01 ■ 

O-^- ^^rjli^-1 ^jLdl ^1^1 L^d-P c_djo ^ lj»l A-JL^dll Ojj)*,,<?Il L^_Jp La^IjI 

jl ^lj>“ ^vuidl 4i_v^b>- ld| d^p*“ dl J ^?rjl3“l ^>r^Jl L^lid L« ^J,! ^j^aJLA ^j 2*-J 
Jj>- aOp i3-Uzj id dpi) ^jddJ 2j?rjA l^“ LS^ cJ b ^ r ^ L^P ^A^sda 

oldllJ ^Jw\j^4 Ajldl A^vj *y J dw^O ^ J ^jLOJl ^Jwo3“1j i^jLvSsJl 

d-d ^d-b ^li-l ^1 dvwuL4 LdA^ b^jsrj Aj^ 5" A_^j>r j^4 /^Ssj ji 01 J c^A-ddl Ajjda d-d 
i^Ji-dlll AJjd» d-d ^-^JJl jlj^l <—JjJ ^wbtj dj'Vyil ( j^-4 

O^d” j d-^ldlb IdS^ ^%ddl 0 ^ 0^ddl y2-*-> ' 0® ^liJbl ^r.,^'j OUl ld^ J 

j wb-lj ^jd-di j 3 JJ-vdl Odd 01 ^jO’jdlj Idb" A-d&dll fij^-vdl 
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yoilll (3 LLjS”" 0IjOyr-J ^lp jy b»ll J JlyrjJl 

jL^pb j (3 L^Lj^L* j AibSsj jj^j Usoyrj 

tilii j a-aLII b-U-j l5j-^ (j*^ c£-b j , ^ j j-*y- ^ ,_j- a -bl Lfciyj 

yl libjk ( j^*J J *U*bj j^_b jlS\J *yi J aJ| ^ ^2.^ 1^*1 Jj-^b ij 

Ob'* A-J^iL* A^*J Ob*" ^*j2Jl 1J .p^rjJl j j^-kll j A^». **>.*/} lb j 

b£ J j^_b j jjj ^JjJli b^>rj Ob*" AiL/?| Ob"" bl J LLT *y bbb| *_L*Jl A^JSsL 4 

.A^jkL 4 ^*3 .p^r^Jl J ^3^3 

^ bk G^&l-bJl O^^r^Ll (_S^ A-wob*Jl bjy*/} ll b)l ■ ^L^wU^I A?rj 

aSs-L» jl ^b>- \Jb^ (dwj>- Gjbl L^-wLp ^Oju ^ ^jl>- b«*^2^» LwLA^ b^^r^ 4 \J& 

<^JjL* ^^rjV>- ji\ I jjb J lJ> C^-pb L^_J_P -^13 ^j^-bl) <Jbb"* J bwlP i-^-LP pjflj ^oLiS 
(3«-W2J ^ lA ^j/2L^»*^SJ 3 ^ *P A-wLiJLwvw 4 lA d^olS^ bl *i l$JlP 

,A_P^J» 1^3 ^wy^Jw 4 ^j^sjuJl ^1_P w\jij ^/«l 3b& b)l (J? JbP^ ^ l J Lt^Jl wL>- L^-wLp 

OlbJb J Aj^Jb" i^JLjS^ ^vb-3 A^N-L 4 jl \J& e^ '^-~Z > ~ A-wo-LjJI ll cl)^ . ^g-lg-S 


. U^Ufflil ^ l k _J lS' LjJLA^ b y2>rj£ \Jbc^ CL^j>- ^j^ 4 ^ 

w\_LP lw\^s_A j AJL-®^ 4 Axli 4 Ajo^ 4 ASysmXL 4 5J-b>tXL« aLjI^ A^2J^P dpb fijb- 0*^ 


3 jb^-lj 3^ ^ Ap^)U.I l)Lo ( J^ ? b y& j j djl^1 

.Aj C^®15 J fibft aJ C^wL/ 2 j>- L 4 *^1 J^- J ^Jj^JfiJl j 3 -*jb-^ 

Obi)3*^l 3 ^*1 3 3 &j\ A^-jbbl ^bi*! j! A.LP c^aIjj^tI j 

j (^jJl j ^iLjJl Oj^ L^-JlP 3-b^" J A-wLjJI \j>\$j>ry> ^ L^LwaLc 

L^bAL 4 (Jj)./2•>- l^l_P^-3^-C l^bi j A-prjbbl L^b^^r^J ^bbl fij_A y^2.o- b_3b^j^l 

.JjSfl J^j-b ^ ^ U ^Li J li 
j ^b»JL>ri j 3jbii dij j3^ A-JIJJl jjygXa U! 

pbw»»l 3 b aLv^L>- ^.bd'yi Cob A^ojJ ^p £.^dJl b_3-v*> j b»^_pl_ajjl 

.A-JljJl bb Cj> yj dbi 

Oj^ L^^bL 4 (jL^i^l 3 Ad^bJl dJ^j l^l ^j- 4 (j! AJLP j 

^*jbxJl ^jpojbb bl J Ci>jb^ b-bj^ 4 3 (b-jbl^ bbjd3 ^jbxJl ^jwojbl 

^jb*» 3 ^ (^^bU b yk£- A_L^J* A_J b>«\j2j A_oj_w^ ^ ^ 4 
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La J L^jl^: J L^Jji^J J Li>L^«r J 3^—u C—LC ^2^1 jj LI ^j-^aljL| (Jl^-P^l 
oJjt) (Jj~v2s- j 4jcv*»LjJl LaoLuL <^_3l^3Jl j ^?*3l j a-u3l L^jI^jL £.Lo-3l { 'j* 3-$ji 
^jA Aj IjJlS L*3 A-pLa.S Oj3 jl «/? P $.j2«r (3 3^W^3 ^x_C ^j-kOJl 3 4-^331 jjplJLLi 
AjL^-JI yS- ^wwv^ULa A-3 £j L;ll jL £35 j Jl^ j jUe*3l 3 

.AjL^JI yS- <L>—3l* d0l3 0| J ^J^-Jrl ^ eP-^Jl OL L»v^ (_£-UU ^ 

I^O^ - 05j£ ^Jj AoLa j^P AaJJ^tI A^S^'lj^'yi --^ll jl ^,Luw*» L>3 JjJ-l 01 ASS' <-3^3l ^ 

3 ^j33 a 3?L>- O-^Lll C)j5 U^yS J ,j33 J jl-ULa ^y> fi-ilLl jLT 3-3 Lilia 

.J-U AjlLcLa jl ^-U 3 ^ '" 01 J>p ^j-a (J,LJ»I 05j ^7 A_J^a 

aLj£ -Up jl ^Lwv^'yi -Up o^li*l A-L»-y» ^ aL^LLI c-^Ltij^l j jL^iV^ L«l j 

.L&-UP aJLJ.1 A-jJjL| A«-o-lx]l jj«/2 il (Jj)«/2 j- j3l 3> L ^ <j3 -ix-a L»L$ 

^3-2r3 jj_*/2 (J y-<2-£-. .J-p-31 j ^*>L— j^-^I 01 I^JLJ A*33 £.13p 01 ^oL3l (Jl^-^'yi 

^LajJl 3131 j a—*>LL l $.LQpL fI 3 3^1^ oL^j-3-l j 31 ry> Ll Ip aj^\_L\ 
L^j^LOa A^py^2s>- ^JJ3j 03J^I j a^jLLI 3*jL.L 3: 3-3 t*3j^3l ^a 3 L* £-« 

3 Oj-L/23 La ^lp fi-UP aLv^LL-I * JJ? 3l Ojjsr! OH ^L^uIJLLI ^j-a L^lSsPO j La^3 ^ J 
.OL^i^l 3 3~^L a^jLLI oLj&lil jj 0?^ (Jj31 (Jl^- ^ 3J^ j 3^- 
3 |t-3Jl y^z>s>- -Up ^^lil jjLtiJ^yi j 0r° ^ ^ A ~^' J 

^Jj ol3L 3^311 c-*.3 a^jLLi oLa^l*3J d^jl3l a 33*I j^*3l oL_a ^j^J 3^- 

*yi J C^-iLa j3 ^y^y- oL-^3 jj V? ^j--3l ol-bca 

olji 0^H J J $-Lppl ^ aLv^ 3“I ll O^Uil Ol^J* Ak-33! C—ajj 

. j^*3i 

(^^L> j3 5y>ry) 0L-*J^I -Up 3 -^Aj L oLj*>lJ*l y^2>- ^3 ^t??3“l I /^a |j_& ^Jj 
jj^a'yi j aL^LL l jr 3l o^h ^ o^- ^ y 33S^ 3 (^■sli.l 3i^>r^Jl Oli 

.djj^O? a3-«jL3I oJJ^ 0 j jj-,/Jll OlJi AorjULl 
J Lt^a L*3>r J 3^*” -U>“I^J| $.^-31 0 ^ ^a3I 5j2>t^\j ^jL3l (JlSs-p'yi 

33-U^ ,j3tll JJjPr 0-w^>“ J^a 03» aJ^ 03l 0L*O^/l A-J^La 01 Aj^Ssj 

4_*^_>e-Ojl« AJiy>r 3 3^W^ J A**/?>e-3' 313 ^ 0^^>- z^-a j 33 ^jlypy' ^3 

Aj>y>r J 33 3-L p3 AJ33.I OL-O'yi A-^La ^y> La 3y2J>e-JUj 

.Lea 
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*ulS"* ^ 3~ >r 3 ^1 «y l 5^ 4JLP j 

.<LJpr j\P A^jLwv^aj <UjL5^ lj£j cL~w>- y* J Cjiy^ (3-^2Jl 
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A SUPPLEMENTARY DISCUSSION 

Certain objections have been raised against the notion of existence of 
quiddities in the mind, in the sense that they exist there by themselves. 

First Objection 

The view that quiddities exist in the mind by themselves implies that a 
single thing should be both a substance and an accident at the same time, 
which is impossible. To explain, the substance (jawhar) intellected by the 
mind is a substance in accordance with the principle of retention of the 
essentials (dhatiyyat). However, the same substance is also an accident 
(‘arad), because it subsists through the soul in much the same way as an 
accident subsists, through its substratum (ma‘rud). This is self¬ 
contradictory, because it implies that a thing be both independent of a 
subject (mawdu’) and depend on a subject at the same time. 

Second Objection 

The mental quiddity belongs to the category (maqulah) of quality (kayf),’ 
in accordance with the view that the intelligible forms (al-suwar al- 
‘ilmiyyah) are qualities of the soul (kayfiyyat nafsaniyyah). When we 
conceive a substance, that conception would fall under the category of 
substance, on the basis of the principle of retention of the essentials 
(dhatiyyat). At the same time, as said, it falls under the category of quality, 
while the categories are mutually exclusive. This implies a contradiction in 
the essence of the mental existent. Similarly, when we conceive something 
belonging to a category other than that of substance, the conceived quiddity 
would fall under two categories. This is true also when the conception is 
that of a sensible quality (kayf mahsus), for it will fall under the category of 
sensible quality as well as that of psychic quality (kayf nafsani). In all these 
cases, a single thing falls under two mutually exclusive categories, which is 
logically impossible. 

The philosophers who believe in mental existence admit that the second 
objection poses a greater difficulty than the first one. The idea that a single 
thing may be a substance as well as an accident does not pose much of a 
difficulty, because the essential difference between the categories is the one 
between substance, quality, quantity and so on. For the notion of accident - 
as something that subsists through its subject - is a general one that applies 
to the nine categories. It may validly include mental substance as well and 
apply to it. Moreover, in accordance with the definition of substance as ‘a 
quiddity which does not require a subject to exist externally,’ it may validly 
subsist in the mind through a subject, for it is while existing externally that 
it does, not require a subject. However, the falling of a single quiddity under 
two categories - such as substance and quality or quantity and quality - is 
necessarily impossible, for the categories are mutually exclusive with 
respect to essence. 

The Attempts to Address the Two Objections 

In view of the above and similar objections, some (viz. al-Razi) have 
been led to an outright denial of mental existence, holding that knowledge is 
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a relation between the soul and external reality. Accordingly, that which is 
known falls solely under the category of external entities. However, we have 
shown the inadmissibility of such a position. Some others have been led to 
hold that external quiddities existing in the mind are resemblances (asybah), 
not the quiddities themselves. A thing’s resemblance is something other 
than and different from the thing itself. Hence the intellected forms are 
qualities of the soul, which do not retain the character of the external 
categories, and no difficulty arises on the basis of this view. 

However, we have shown that this position implies a denial of the 
possibility of knowledge. 

Several other attempts have been made to resolve the above-mentioned 
difficulties, which are as follow: 

' (i) Some of them (viz. al-Qawshaji) have said that knowledge (‘ilm) is 
different from the known (ma’lum). The cognition (hushul) of an external 
quiddity by the mind involves two things. One is the intellected quiddity 
itself as it was in external reality. That is the known, and it does not subsist 
through the soul but is self-subsisting, being present in the mind like a thing 
present in space and time. The other is a quality present in the soul and 
subsisting through it. That is knowledge, and it is by virtue of it that 
ignorance is removed from the soul. Accordingly, the known - whether 
substance, quantity or something else - falls under an external category, 
whereas knowledge is a quality of the soul. Thus understood, the difficulty 
posed by coincidence of two categories or two kinds of one category does 
not arise. 

However, such a description is contrary to what introspection reveals to 
us during cognition. The form of something present in the soul during 
cognition is exactly what relieves the soul of ignorance and afford us the 
knowledge of that thing. 

(ii) Some others who believe in the fundamental reality of quiddity (viz. 
al-Sayyid al-Sanad Shadr al-Din al-Syirazi) have been led to hold that the 
forms intellected by the mind are divested from their corresponding external 
quiddities and transformed into qualities. To explain, since the external 
existence of quiddity is prior to the [mental existence of] quiddity itself, 
aside from existence there will be no quiddity at all. Mental existence and 
external existence are different from one another with a real difference, so 
that when existence is transformed through an external existent becoming a 
mental existent, there is no reason why quiddity too should not be 
transformed by the transformation of substance, quantity or any other 
category into the category of quality. Hence a thing itself has no definite 
reality with regard to itself. Rather, when a mental quality occurs in the 
external world it is either substance or some other category, and when an 
external substance occurs in the mind it becomes transformed into a mental 
quality. Given the difference between mental and external quiddities (as a 
result of the above-mentioned transformation), the claim that things 
themselves come into the mind requires that there should be a common 
principle between the two. To conceive such a principle, it is sufficient for 
the intellect to conceptualize something indefinite and common between the 
two - like the conception of a matter common to a material body and its 
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disintegrated form - so that what is in the mind should correspond to what is 
in external reality. 

The above theory is fruitless, first because the belief in the 
transformation of quiddity and of a real difference between the two modes 
of existence (external and mental) is inconsistent with the doctrine 
subscribed to by its proponent, that quiddity is fundamentally real and 
existence is a derivative construct. 

Second, since it implies an essential difference between the mental form 
and the external object known, it boils down to a theory of resemblances 
and skepticism. 

(iii) Some others (viz. al-Dawwani) have stated that since knowledge is 
essentially identical with the object of knowledge, it belongs to the same 
category as the known object. Thus if the latter happens to be a substance, 
the former is also a substance, and if the latter is a quantity it is also a 
quality, and so on. As to naming knowledge a ‘quality’ by the philosophers, 
it is based on a somewhat loose expression, similar to the common usage 
wherein an attribute representing a substance is called a quality when 
applied to something else. With this, they claim, the second difficulty is 
overcome concerning the falling of other categories under the category of 
quality. 

As to the first difficulty, that a single thing should be a substance and 
accident simultaneously, its solution - as mentioned earlier - is that 
‘accident’ in its general sense includes the nine accidental categories as well 
as mental substance. Hence it does not constitute any difficulty. 

The difficulty inherent in this view is that the mere applicability of the 
concept of one of the categories to a thing, as we shall explain later, does 
not justify its being classed under that category. 

Moreover, the philosophers are explicit in their statement that ‘acquired 
knowledge’ (al- ‘ilm al-hushuli) is a psychic quality that really falls under 
the category of quality and there is no looseness of expression involved. 

(iv) Then there is the theory of Shadr al-Muta’allihin - may God’s mercy 
be upon him - which has been set forth by him in his books. The theory is 
based on a distinction between two forms of predication (haml): ‘primary 
essential predication’ and ‘common predication.’ It is the second kind of 
predication that implies that the intelligible form falls under an external 
category. To explain, the mere inclusion of a generic or specific concept in 
the definition of a thing and its applicability to it does not require that thing 
to be classed under that genus or species. Such a classification depends on 
the thing’s possessing the properties possessed externally by that genus or 
species. Hence the mere inclusion of the concepts of ‘substance’ or ‘body,’ 
for instance, in the definition of the human being (according to which the 
human being is defined as ‘a substance that is a growing, sensate body 
capable of voluntarily motion and possessing rationality) does not entail its 
falling under the category of substance, or under the genus ‘body,’ unless it 
occurs as a concrete substance, without needing a subject, or as a body 
possessing three dimensions. 

Similarly, the inclusion of ‘quantity’ and ‘continuity’ in the definition of 
‘surface’ (which is defined as ‘a static, two-dimensional continuous 
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quantity’) does not necessitate its inclusion under ‘quantity’ and ‘continuous 
extension,’ unless as a concrete quantity it is susceptible to division and 
possesses the property of continuity. 

Were the mere correspondence of a concept to a thing to require its 
inclusion under the category of that thing, then every universal would itself 
be an individual, as it applies to itself through primary predication. Hence 
inclusion under a category requires the possession of external properties and 
it is obvious that such properties exist in external existence, not in mental 
existence. 

This shows that mentaj forms do not fall under the categories to which 
they correspond, for they do not possess the [external] properties expected 
of them. However, though the mental form does not possess the properties 
of the corresponding external object known, as a state (hat) or habit 
(malakah) present for the soul, from which it dispels ignorance, it is an 
‘external’ existent existing for the soul, which possesses it as an attribute. 
The definition of quality is applicable to it through common predication, as 
quality is therefore defined as “an accident which is not subject to division 
or relation.” Hence the mental form as such falls under the category of 
quality, though from the viewpoint of its being a mental existent 
corresponding to external reality it does not fall-due to the absence of 
external properties - under any category except perhaps the category of 
quality-by- accident. 

The above explanation reveals the inadmissibility of the objection of 
some thinkers who have taken exception to the statement that knowledge is 
an essential quality (kayf bi al-dzaf) and the mental form an accidental 
quality (kayf bi al-‘arad). Their argument is that the very existence of those 
forms and their existence for the soul are one and the same. They argue that 
the existence and manifestation of the mental forms for the soul are nothing 
additional to their existence, so that they may be a quality in the soul, 
because their externality has ceased in its entirety; furthermore, their 
quiddities in themselves each belong to a particular category, while with 
regard to their mental existence they are neither substances nor accidents. 
Moreover, their manifestation for the soul is nothing but that quiddity and 
that existence, since the manifestation of a thing is not something additional 
to it, otherwise it would have a manifestation of itself, whereas there is 
nothing else. As to quality, it is of such a nature that it is predicated of its 
subject by inherence. If manifestation and existence for the soul were a 
categorical relation, the quiddity of knowledge would be relation not 
quality. But since it is an emanative relation (i.e. the creative relation 
between a cause and its effect) originating in the soul, it is existence. 
Therefore, knowledge is light and manifestation (zhuhur), and the latter are 
both existence, and existence is not quiddity. 

This objection is not valid because though the cognitive form is existent 
for the soul and manifest for it, that is not on account of its being a mental 
existent corresponding to an external reality without possessing its 
properties, but due to its being a state or ‘habit’ for the soul that dispels 
privation (i.e. ignorance) from it, and as such it is a perfection (kamal) for 
the soul, additional to it, and possessed by it as an attribute. That is an 
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extraneous effect produced on the soul. Since the soul is the subject for the 
cognitive form and independent of it in itself, the latter is its accident and 
the definition of quality is applicable to it. Hence the claim that there is 
nothing additional to the soul, which is united with it, is inadmissible. 

Therefore, it is clear that the cognitive form, being a state or habit of the 
soul, is a quality in essence, and it is a quality by accidence due to its being 
a mental existent. 


Third Objection: 

The doctrine of mental existence and presence of the very (quiddities of) 
things in the mind implies that the soul, while conceiving heat and cold, 
width and length, motion and rest, triangle and rectangle, etc., should 
simultaneously become hot and cold, wide and long, triangular and 
rectangular and so on. That is because we do not call to mind anything hot 
or cold, wide or long, and so on, without the soul acquiring these opposite 
attributes, which subsist through it. 

The answer is that such external notions like heat and cold and the like 
become present in the mind with their quiddities, not with their actual 
existences, and correspond to them in the sense of primary predication, not 
common predication. That which necessitates things becoming attributed 
with these qualities does so by acquiring them with their external existences 
and subsisting through their subjects, not by conceiving their quiddities and 
their subsistence in the sense of primary predication. 

Fourth Objection 

We conceive things that are essentially impossible, such as ‘God’s 
partner’ (sharik al-Ban), the simultaneous co-existence or non-existence of 
two contradictories, and the negation of a thing’s identity with itself. Should 
things be themselves present in the mind, such essential impossibilities 
would obtain subsistence. 

The answer is that the essential impossibilities are present in the mind in 
the sense of primary predication, not in that of common predication. Hence 
‘God’s partner’ is ‘God’s partner’ in the mind in the sense of primary 
predication, but from the viewpoint of common predication it is a contingent 
(mumkin), a quality of the soul, and a creature of God. The same applies to 
other impossibilities. 


Fifth Objection 

We do conceive the earth with its great expanse, its plains, mountains, 
continents and oceans, as well as the great distances of space together with 
the planets and the stars with their huge dimensions. The impression of 
these huge dimensions in the mind, or in a part of the nervous system - 
according to physiologists - amounts to the impression of something big in 
something small, which is impossible. That which is said in response to this 
objection - that the receiving agent is infinitely divisible - is inadmissible, 
because a small area about that of one’s palm, though it should be infinitely 
divisible, cannot contain a mountain. 
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The answer to this objection is that the particular perceived forms are in 
fact immaterial, as will be discussed later on.’ Their immateriality is 
imaginal (mitsali), wherein such material properties as dimension, 
geometric form, etc., are retained, but not matter itself. Hence they are 
present in the soul on the plane of imaginal immateriality (tajarrud mitbali) 
without being imprinted on a bodily organ or a faculty related to it. As to the 
actions and reactions that occur on a material plane during the process of 
sensation or perception, they are the preparatory means for the soul for 
apprehending the particular imaginal cognitive forms. 

Sixth Objection 

The physiologists state that sensation and perception involve the 
formation in the sense organs of impressions (shuwar) of physical bodies 
with all their external relations and characteristics. The sense organs modify 
the impressions in accordance with their particular nature and convey them 
to the brain. Man cognizes their sizes, dimensions, and shapes through a 
kind of comparison between the parts of the impressions apprehended. This 
description does not leave any room for the belief in presence of external 
quiddities themselves in the mind. 

The answer is that the physiologists do indeed speak of certain physical 
actions and reactions involved in perception. However, these physical 
impressions, which differ from the external things perceived, are not what 
constitute the perceived form itself. Rather they constitute a preparatory 
stage that prepares the soul for the presence before it of the external 
quiddities with an imaginal (mitsali), not a material, existence. Otherwise 
the disparity between the impressions in the organs of sensation and 
perception and the external objects represented by these impressions will 
amount to negation of the possibility of knowledge. 

In fact this is one of the strongest proofs of the immaterial presence of 
the quiddities themselves for the mind. That is because should we assume 
them to have some kind of material existence - in whatever manner - that 
cannot get rid of disparity between the apprehended forms and the external 
realities they represent, thus necessarily implying a denial of the possibility 
of knowledge. 


Seventh Objection 

The doctrine of mental existence implies that a single thing should 
simultaneously be a particular and a universal. This is obviously 
inadmissible. To explain, the intellected quiddity of ‘man,’ for instance, is a 
universal in so far as it is applicable to a multiplicity of persons. At the same 
time it is a particular in so far as it is present in a particular soul through 
which it subsists, thus becoming particularized through its particularity, 
being different from the quiddity of ‘man’ intellected by other souls. Hence 
it is simultaneously a particular and a universal. 

The answer is that there are two different aspects (jihat) involved here. 
The intellected quiddity is a universal in so far as it is a mental existent 
corresponding to external reality and applicable to a multiplicity of objects. 
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And in so far as it is a quality of the soul - aside from its correspondence to 
external reality - it is a particular. 
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CHAPTER THREE: The Division of Existence into 
Existence-in-itself and Existence-in-something-else, 
and of Existence-in-itself into Existence-for-itself and 
Existence-for-something-else 
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3.1. EXISTENCE-IN-ITSELF AND EXISTENCE-IN- 
SOMETHING-ELSE 

Existence is either existence-in-something-else or its opposite [i.e. 
existence-in-itself], To explain, when we consider a true proposition, for 
instance, ‘Man is a biped,’ we find that there is something in it [i.e. the verb 
“to be” used as a copula] besides the subject and the predicate that relates 
them to each other. This relation is absent when we consider solely the 
subject or the predicate, or when each of them is conceived along with some 
other thing. Hence that something has existence. Moreover, its existence is 
not something additional to the existence of the two sides, or something 
situated between them and existing independently of them, for otherwise it 
would require two other copulas to relate it to each of the two sides. Then 
the three would become five and the five would similarly become nine and 
so on ad infinitum. 

Hence its existence inheres in the two sides and depends on them, not 
being extraneous to or independent of them. It has no independent meaning 
of its own as a concept. We call it “copulative existence” (al-wujud al- 
rabith). That which is not such - such as the existence of the subject and that 
of the predicate - and has an independent meaning as a concept, is called 
“substantive existence” (al-wujud al-mahmuli, lit. predicative existence) or 
“independent existence” (al-wujud al-mustaqil). Hence existence is divisible 
into independent and copulative as stated. 

From what has been said, it becomes clear that: 

(i) copulative existents have no quiddity; for the quiddity of a thing is 
what is mentioned in answer to the question, ‘What is it?’ Quiddity has a 
substantive existence and independent meaning as a concept. Copulative 
existence is not such. 

(ii) Second, the occurrence of a copulative existent between two things 
necessitates a unity between them, for it is united with them and is not 
external to their existence. 

(iii) Third, the copulative existent occurs in facts corresponding to 
“composite propositions” (al-halliyyat al-murakkabah, i.e. propositions of 
the type ‘A is B’) wherein a thing is affirmed of another thing. As to 
“simple propositions” (al-halliyyat al-basithah, i.e. propositions of the type 
‘A is’ or ‘A exists’), in which merely the subsistence of the subject is 
affirmed, there occurs no copulative existence in the corresponding fact, for 
there is no sense in a thing’s relation with itself. 
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3.2. THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN COPULATIVE AND 
INDEPENDENT EXISTENCE 

The metaphysicians differ concerning the character of the difference 
between copulative and independent existence, as to whether it is a specific 
difference. That is, is copulative existence a relational concept 
inconceivable as a substantive and independent notion, in the sense that it is 
impossible to divest it of this character by conceiving it as a substantive 
after its being a non-substantive notion (ma’ni hard)? Or is it the case that 
there is no specific difference between it and independent existence? 

The truth lies with the latter position, for, as will be seen later on in the 
chapter on cause and effect, the existence of the effect is copulative (rabith) 
in relation to its cause, although, as we know, effects consist of substances 
and accidents, both of which have predicative and independent existence. 
They are copulative existents when viewed in relation to their causes, but 
are independent existents when considered by themselves. 

It becomes clear from what has been said that every concept is subject in 
the independence of its meaning, or the lack of it, to the existence from 
which it is abstracted, and is in itself indefinite. 
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3.3. EXISTENCE-IN-ITSELF-FOR-ITSELF AND 
EXISTENCE-IN-ITSELF-FOR-SOMETHING-ELSE 

By ‘existence for something else’ is meant an existent by itself that in 
addition to dispelling non-being from its own quiddity, removes a non-being 
from another thing, though not from its essence and quiddity; for otherwise 
one existent will possess two quiddities, which implies the multiplicity of 
that which is one. Hence the non-being removed is one that is extraneous to 
the thing’s essence and quiddity, having a kind of association with it. An 
example of it is knowledge, whose existence, in addition to removing non- 
being from its quiddity, removes ignorance from its subject, ignorance being 
a kind of non-being associated with the subject. Similar is ability, which in 
addition to removing non-being from its own quiddity removes disability 
from its subject. 

The evidence for this kind of existent is provided by accidents (a’radh), 
each one of which dispels a kind of non-being from its subject, in addition 
to dispelling non-being from its own quiddity. The same is true of each of 
the substantial specific forms (al-shuwar al-naw’iyyah al-jawhariyyah), 
which in a way actualize their matters (mawadd), complete them and dispel 
their substantial deficiency. This is the kind of removal of non-being that is 
meant by ‘existence for something else’ (al-wujud li ghayrih) and its being 
‘attributive.’ 

It stands opposed to what is called ‘existence for itself (wujud li nafsih), 
which dispels non-being solely from itself, like the various kinds of 
complete specific substances, such as man, horse, etc. 

Often metaphysicians divide existence for itself further into that which is 
existence by itself and existence by something else, but this division relates 
to causality, which will be discussed later. 
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4.1. THE THREEFOLD MODES AND THEIR 
DEFINITIONS 

Every idea when considered from the viewpoint of existence is either 
necessary (wajib), impossible (mumtani’), or contingent (mumkin), i.e. 
neither necessary nor impossible. In the first case, existence is a necessity; 
in the second, non-existence is a necessity; in the third, neither existence nor 
non-existence is a necessity. 

The meaning of these three modes is self-evident and they are so 
pervasive that no idea is devoid of any one of them. Hence they cannot be 
defined, and the definitions that have been offered are circular (like the one 
that defines the necessary as “a thing the supposition of whose non¬ 
existence entails an impossibility,” the impossible as “that whose non¬ 
existence is necessary” or “that which is neither possible nor necessary,” 
and the contingent as “that whose existence or non-existence is not 
impossible”). 
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4.2. THE SUB DIVISIONS OF EACH OF THE MODES 

Each of the three modes is divisible into three kinds: (i) essential (bi al- 
dzat), i.e., that which is such (i.e. necessary, contingent or impossible) by- 
itself, (ii) accidental (bi al-ghayr), i.e., that which is such by something else, 
and (iii) relative (bi al-qiyas ila al-ghayr), i.e., that which is such in relation 
to something else. An exception here is the ‘contingent,’ for which there is 
no such subdivision as ‘contingent by something else.’ 

The exalted Necessary Being, whose existence is necessary by itself, 
without standing in need of anything else, represents essential necessity. 

By ‘accidentally contingent’ is meant the contingent whose existence 
becomes necessary upon the existence of its cause. 

Relative necessity applies to the existence of each of two correlatives 
(mutadha‘afayn), whose existence is necessary in relation to that of the other 
correlative, like the higher one and the lower one, the existence of each of 
which is necessary in relation to that of the other, apart from the necessity 
arising from their cause. 

Examples of the essentially impossible are such essential impossibilities 
as God’s partner (shank al-Bari) and the coming together of two 
contradictories (ijtima’ al-naqidhayn). An example of accidental 
impossibility is the impossibility of the existence of an effect arising from 
the non-existence of its cause, and the impossibility of its non-existence 
upon the existence of its cause. An example of relative impossibility is the 
impossibility of the existence of one of the two correlatives in relation to 
non-existence of the other, and that of its non-existence in relation to 
existence of the other correlative. 

As to essential contingency (imkan dzatt), it applies to the contingent 
quiddities, which in themselves are neither necessarily existent nor 
necessarily non-existent. As to relative contingency, it applies to two 
hypothetical necessary beings each of which is essentially necessary, 
because the supposition of one of them does not preclude the existence or 
non-existence of the other; for there is neither any relation of causality 
between them, nor are they effects of a third cause. 

As to accidental contingency, it is impossible; for if we assume 
something that is accidentally contingent, it should itself be either: (i) 
essentially necessary; (ii) essentially impossible; or (iii) essentially 
contingent, for here the modes are confined to these three. The first two 
assumptions entail a violation of the law of identity, and the third leads to 
the absurdity of considering what is essentially contingent as being 
accidentally contingent. 
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4.3. QUIDDITY AND THE NECESSARY BEING 

The essence of the Necessary Being is Its existence, in the sense that It 
has no quiddity besides Its particular existence; for were It to have a 
quiddity besides Its particular existence, its existence would be additional 
and accidental to Its essence. Since everything accidental is necessarily 
caused (ma’lul), Its existence too would be something caused, its cause 
being either Its quiddity or something else. 

Were Its quiddity Its cause, that quiddity would precede It in existence, 
as the cause is necessarily prior to its effect in terms of existence. This 
priority of Its quiddity to Its existence would be either with this existence or 
with another. The first alternative necessarily entails a thing being prior to 
itself, which is impossible. The second leads to an infinite regress when the 
same argument is shifted to it. 

Were Its cause something other than Its quiddity, It would be an effect of 
something else, which contradicts Its essential necessity. 

The above discussion reveals that essential necessity is a characteristic 
derived from the very reality of the Necessary Being, which shows that It is 
absolute existence, at the extreme of splendour, without possessing any 
aspect of privation (non-being). For did It possess any kind of privation, it 
would be devoid of the existential perfection that stands opposed to such a 
privation, and Its essence would be limited by the absence of that perfection 
and, consequently, it would not be essentially necessary and absolute, 
possessing every kind of perfection. 
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4.4. THE NECESSARY BEING IS NECESSARY IN ALL 

RESPECTS 

If the Necessary Being were to have a relation of non-necessity with 
anything pertaining to Its possible perfections, It would have an aspect of 
contingency in relation to it. That is, in Itself It would be devoid of it, being 
indifferent to its existence and non-existence. This entails a limit involving 
privation for Its essence, which is impossible as shown in the preceding 
section. 
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4.5. A THING DOES NOT EXIST UNLESS IT BECOMES 

NECESSARY 

There is no doubt that the contingent, which is indifferent to both 
existence and non-existence, depends for its existence on that which is 
called the ‘cause,’ without which it cannot exist. Does the existence of the 
contingent depend on being necessitated by its cause, which makes it 
accidentally necessary, or does it come into existence by merely emerging 
out of the state of indifference (to existence and non-existence) without 
reaching the limit of necessity? The same question can be framed in regard 
to its non-existence. The ‘theory of preponderance’ (awlawiyyah) upholds 
the latter view. Its proponents classify ‘preponderance’ into essential and 
accidental. The former is said to be what is required by the quiddity and 
essence of a contingent. They further divide each of these kinds into that 
which is sufficient to actualize the contingent and that which is insufficient. 

However, the idea of preponderance with all its divisions is a false 
notion. 

As to ‘essential preponderance,’ the quiddity of a thing prior to its 
existence is a vacuity having no entity, so as to require any preponderance, 
sufficient or insufficient, in favour of its existence. In other words, quiddity 
as such is neither existent nor non-existent, nor is it anything else. As to 
accidental preponderance, which derives from the cause, it cannot bring the 
contingent out of its state of indifference as long as it does not reach the 
point of necessity. By itself it cannot determine the contingent’s existence or 
non-existence,’ and the question as to why this has actualized instead of that 
remains open, which proves that the cause is not yet complete. 

To sum up, preponderance lies solely in the cause necessitating the 
existence or non-existence of the effect, in the sense that when the cause 
determines its existence its non-existence is impossible, and when the cause 
necessitates non-existence of the contingent, its existence does not become 
necessary. Hence a thing - that is a contingent - does not exist unless 
necessitated. 

Conclusion 

The aforementioned necessity is one that the contingent derives from its 
cause. It has another necessity attending its existence or non-existence. This 
necessity is called ‘necessity imposed by the predicate’ [i.e. existence or 
non-existence, in the present case]. 

Thus a contingent is bracketed by two kinds of necessity: prior and 
attendant. 
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4 . 6 . SOME OTHER MEANINGS OF IMKAN 

The imkan discussed above is in the sense of non-necessity of existence 
or non-existence in relation to quiddity when taken as such. It is called al- 
imkan al-khashsh or al-khashshi (special possibility). 

(i) However, the word imkan is also used in the sense of negation of 
necessity in relation to the contrary of something, irrespective of whether it 
be necessary or not. For example, when it is said that such and such a thing 
is possible, what is meant is that it is not impossible. In this common usage, 
imkan has a wider meaning than contingency. Hence it is called imkan amm 
or ammi (general possibility). 

(ii) The word imkan is also used in a narrower sense than that of 
contingency to mean absence of the threefold logical necessities (darurah). 
essential (dzatiyyah), attributive (wasfiyyah) and time-bound (waqtiyyah). 
For instance, in the statement, ‘Man may be a writer,’ being human does not 
necessarily require the ability to write; nor is there a quality that may entail 
that such a necessity is subsumed in the subject, nor is any particular time 
associated with it that may entail such a necessity. Possibility, in this sense, 
arises in a proposition on account of a conceptual consideration wherein the 
predicate is related to the subject; it does not negate the actualization of 
necessity in the external world due to the actualization of the cause. 
Possibility in this sense is called al- imkan al-akhashsh (more special 
possibility). 

(iii) Imkan is also used in the sense of absence of necessity imposed by 
predication and the absence of the three kinds of necessity mentioned above, 
as in the statement ‘Zayd may be a writer tomorrow.’ It pertains to 
circumstances pertaining to the future that have not yet occurred so that 
necessity imposed by the predicate may apply to them. This kind of 
possibility derives from conjecture and from inattention to the fact that 
every future event is either necessary or impossible because of its 
dependence on the presence or absence of its causes. This kind of possibility 
is called al- imkan al-istiqbali (future possibility).’ 

(iv) The word imkan is also used in two other senses. One of them is the 
so-called al-imkan al-wuqu’i (possibility of occurrence), which applies to a 
thing the assumption of whose occurrence does not entail an impossibility. 
That is, it is neither impossible in itself nor by virtue of something else. It 
involves a negation of impossibility in regard to the affirmative side of the 
proposition (e.g. in the proposition ‘A’s existence is possible,’ impossibility 
is negated in regard to A’s existence), whereas ‘general possibility’ involves 
a negation of necessity in regard to the converse side. (In the above 
proposition, the negation of necessity will be in regard to A’s non¬ 
existence.) 

(v) The second is imkan al-isti’dadi (potential), which, as mentioned by 
metaphysicians, is essentially a thing’s potential (e.g., the seed’s potential to 
become a tree), differing from it only in respect of consideration. The 
potential of a thing for becoming another thing can be considered in two 
ways: (i) in relation to the thing possessing that potential and (ii) in relation 
to that which it has the potential to become. In the first case, it is called 
‘potential.’ Hence one may, for instance, say, ‘The embryo has the potential 
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to become a human being.’ In the second, it is called ‘possibility by virtue 
of potential (al-imkan al-isti’dadi).’ Hence, in the above example, one may 
say, ‘It is possible for a human being to come forth from the embryo.’ 

Following are some points of difference between this kind of possibility 
and essential contingency (al-imkan al-dzati), which will be discussed in the 
next section: 

(i) Essential contingency is a rational analytic concept (i’tibar tahlili 
‘aqli) associated with quiddity qua quiddity, whereas ‘possibility by virtue 
of potential’ is an existential quality associated with an existing quiddity. 
Hence essential contingency is associated with man’s quiddity conceived as 
such, whereas possibility by virtue of potential is associated with the 
embryo in the process of becoming a human being. 

(ii) Accordingly, possibility by virtue of potential is subject to various 
degrees of strength and weakness, as this possibility is greater in a 
developed foetus than one in the early stages, unlike essential contingency, 
which does not vary. 

(iii) Also, possibility by virtue of potential can disappear with the 
disappearance of the potential after the thing actually becomes what it had 
the potential for, unlike essential contingency, which clings to quiddity and 
remains with it even when it is actualized. 

(iv) Furthermore, possibility by virtue of potential is found in ‘matter,’ in 
its most general sense. This possibility determines the end product of the 
potential, like the human form determined by the potential of the matter (in 
the form of the embryo). On the contrary, essential contingency, which is 
associated with quiddity, does not determine its existence or non-existence. 

The difference between ‘possibility by virtue of potential’ and 
‘possibility of occurrence’ is that the former relates solely to material 
beings, while the latter applies to material as well as immaterial things. 
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4.7. CONTINGENCY IS ESSENTIAL TO QUIDDITY 

Contingency is a conceptual construct (i’tibar ‘aqli), for it is associated 
with quiddity as conceived by the intellect without taking existence or non¬ 
existence into account. Quiddity conceived in this manner is undoubtedly a 
conceptual construct; hence that which is associated with it is also 
undoubtedly a mental construct. However, being a conceptual construct 
does not preclude quiddity’s existence or non-existence in actual fact, nor 
does being bracketed by two necessities or impossibilities. 

As to contingency being inseparable from quiddity, when we conceive 
quiddity as such without taking into account anything else, we do not find in 
it either the logical necessity of existence or that of non-existence. 
Contingency is nothing except negation of the two necessities. Hence 
quiddity is contingent in its essence. Although there are two negations 
involved here, the intellect substitutes them with their implication - that is, 
equality of relation to existence and non-existence - and thus contingency 
becomes a positive concept (ma‘na tsubutiyyan) despite the negative import 
of the two negations. 
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4.8. THE CONTINGENT’S NEED FOR A CAUSE 

The contingent’s need for a cause is one of the primary self-evident 
propositions, wherein the mere conception of the subject and the predicate is 
sufficient to affirm its validity. For if one were to conceive the contingent 
quiddity, which is equally related to existence and non-existence, and its 
dependence on something else for drawing it from this state of equality 
toward one of the two sides, one would affirm its need for a cause. 

However, what is it that makes the contingent require a cause? Is it 
contingency, or is it coming into existence after being non-existent 
(huduts)? The truth is that it is contingency, and this is the view of the 
philosophers. 

An argument in favour of this view is that quiddity is necessarily existent 
when considered in relation to its existence, and necessarily non-existent 
when considered in relation to its non-existence, each of these necessities 
being conditioned by predicate; huduts is nothing except one of these 
necessities followed by the other, for huduts means a thing’s coming into 
existence after being non-existent. It is obvious that necessity is the criterion 
for the absence of need for a cause. Hence so long as quiddity is not 
conceived with its contingency, necessity does not disappear and the need 
for a cause does not actualize. 

Another argument is that a quiddity does not come into existence unless 
brought into existence by the cause. Its being brought into existence by the 
cause depends on the quiddity’s existence becoming necessary, which again 
depends on its being necessitated by the cause. From what was said earlier, 
it becomes clear that the cause’s making its existence necessary depends on 
the quiddity’s need for it and the quiddity’s need for it depends on its 
contingency. For were it not contingent, and were it necessary or 
impossible, of necessity it would not need any cause. Hence its need 
depends necessarily on its contingency. Moreover, if it were to depend as 
well on its huduts, i.e., its coming into existence after non-existence, that 
would entail a thing being prior to itself. To explain, irrespective of whether 
we consider huduts as the cause and contingency as a condition; huduts as 
the cause and non-existence of contingency as an obstacle; whether huduts 
is considered as forming a part of the cause with contingency as the other 
part; whether we consider contingency as the cause and huduts as a 
condition, or contingency; or something else, as the cause and the non¬ 
existence of huduts as an obstacle, every one of these cases necessitates a 
thing preceding itself by several stages. The same is true of the case when 
its necessity or the cause’s necessitating it is assumed to be the reason for its 
need for a cause. 

Hence there remains no alternative except to consider contingency as the 
sole ground of its need, for in this interlinked sequence there is no rational 
stage prior to the need except that of quiddity and its contingency. 

On this basis, the argument offered by some theologians that the ground 
of the need for cause is huduth and not contingency, stands refuted. Their 
argument is that if the need for cause were due to contingency, the existence 
of entities without a beginning or end in time (al-qadim al-zamani) would be 
admissible. The assumption of their eternal existence exempts them from 
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the need for a cause, for it is never non-existent so as to be brought into 
existence by a cause. 

The answer to this objection is as follows. The assumption is that it is a 
thing’s essence that is the source of the need for a cause, and it retains this 
essence throughout its eternal existence. If it is assumed to exist eternally, 
then its need for a cause, which inheres in its essence, will be eternal, 
though given the condition of existence by way of necessity conditioned by 
the predicate (al-darurah bi syarth al-mahmul) it would not require a cause 
in the sense of removal of the need for it. 

Moreover, as will be discussed later on, the existence of an effect (wujud 
al-maTul), irrespective of whether it is eternal or comes into existence after 
being non-existent, is a relative existence (wujud rabith) essentially 
dependent on its cause with no independence of its own. Hence the need for 
a cause is essential to it and inseparable from it. 
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4.9. THE CONTINGENT NEEDS A CAUSE EVEN IN 
CONTINUANCE 

The reason for the contingent’s need for a cause is contingency, which is 
inseparable from quiddity, and thac need remains with it in the state of 
continuance in the same way that it accompanies it while coming into 
existence (huduts). Hence it needs the cause for coming into existence as 
well as for continuance, being dependent on it in both the states. 

Another proof of it is that the existence of the effect, as mentioned 
repeatedly earlier and as will be explained further later on, is a relative 
existence, essentially dependent on the cause and subsisting through it, 
having no independence of its own. Hence its state of need for the cause is 
the same in coming into existence as well as continuance, being inseparable 
from it. 

Those who consider the contingent’s need for a cause to lie in its huduts 
have argued by advancing such commonplace analogies as that of a building 
and its builder, suggesting that the building needs the builder for coming 
into existence, but once it is built it does not need him for continuing to 
exist. 

But the fact is that the builder is not the creative cause of the building. 
Rather the movements of his hands are the preparatory causes for bringing 
together the parts of the building. The bringing together of the parts is the 
cause for the coming into existence of the building’s form. Thereafter its 
continuance for any considerable period of time depends on its rigidity and 
resistance to destructive elements such as moisture, etc. 

Conclusion 

It becomes clear from the above discussions that necessity, contingency 
and impossibility are threefold modes for propositions and that necessity 
and contingency are existential features. That is because modal propositions 
completely correspond to external reality in respect of their mode. Hence the 
two are existent but their existence is implicit in their subject, not something 
separate and independent. Therefore, they are like other philosophical 
concepts such as unity and multiplicity, qidam and huduts, potentiality and 
actuality, and so on, which are existential attributes that relate to absolute 
existence, in the sense that the attribution is there in external reality and 
their predication occurs in the mind. They are called ‘secondary’ 
intelligibles or concepts (ma‘qulat al-tsaniyyah) in the terminology of 
philosophy. 

Some thinkers have held that necessity and contingency exist externally 
as separate and independent existents. No serious notice need be taken of 
this opinion. This was concerning necessity and contingency; as to 
impossibility, there is no doubt that it is derives from non-existence. 

The entire discussion above was from the viewpoint of the intellect’s 
consideration of quiddities and concepts as subjects in judgements. 
However, from the viewpoint of existence with its fundamental reality being 
the subject, necessity means: the being of existence at its ultimate strength, 
self-subsisting, and absolutely independent in itself, as pointed out earlier. 
Also contingency means: the essential dependence of an existent on 
something else that sustains it, as in the case of quiddities. Hence necessity 
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and contingency are two qualities that depend on existence, and they are not 
extraneous to the essence of their subjects. 
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5.1. QUIDDITY QUA ITSELF IS NOTHING BUT ITSELF 

The quiddity of a thing is that which is mentioned in answer to the 
question, ‘What is it?’ As it is capable of accepting such attributes as 
‘existent’ or ‘non-existent,’ ‘one’ or ‘many,’ ‘universal’ or ‘particular,’ and 
yields to other such opposite descriptions, it is devoid of all opposite 
attributes in the definition of its essence. 

Therefore, quiddity qua itself is nothing but itself. It is neither existent 
nor non-existent, nor is it anything else. Hence the statement of the 
philosophers: “Both the contradictories are negated at the plane of 
quiddity.” It means that nothing pertaining to any of the contradictories is 
subsumed in the concept of quiddity, though in the external world of 
necessity, quiddity cannot be devoid of either of them. 

Thus the quiddity of man, for instance, is ‘rational animal,’ and it is 
either existent or non-existent. These two attributes cannot be affirmed or 
negated of it simultaneously. However, the notion of existent or non¬ 
existent is not subsumed in the concept of ‘man,’ and hence ‘man’ has a 
meaning that is different from that of ‘existence’ or ‘non-existence.’ The 
same applies to accidental characteristics, even those that are predicable of 
quiddity. Hence the quiddity of ‘man,’ for instance, is one concept, and 
contingency, with which it is characterized, is another concept. ‘Four,’ for 
instance, is a concept different from that of ‘evenness,’ with which the 
former is characterized. 

That which can be concluded from the above statements is that quiddity 
is predicated of itself with primary predication (, al-haml al-awwali\ as in the 
statement, ‘Man is a rational animal’) and in respect of this predication 
everything else is negated of it. 
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5.2. DIFFERENT CONSIDERATIONS (I’TIBARAT) OF 

QUIDDITY 

Quiddity can be considered in three different ways in relation to anything 
else that may be conceived as being associated with it. It may be considered 
either as being conditioned by something (bi syarthi shay’); with a negative 
condition (bi syarthi la, i.e. with the condition of being dissociated from 
something); or conceived in a non-conditioned manner (la bi syarth). This 
division is exhaustive. 

In the first consideration it is taken along with some associated qualities 
so that it corresponds to the aggregate of them, such as where the quiddity 
of ‘man’ in combination with the attributes of a particular individual Zayd 
corresponds to him. 

In the second consideration, there is a condition that it is not to be 
accompanied with anything else. There are two aspects to this consideration. 
In the first, one’s view is confined to quiddity qua itself and as nothing but 
itself. It was in this negatively conditioned sense (al-mahiyyah bi syarthi la) 
that we dealt with quiddity in the preceding chapter. In the second 
consideration, quiddity is taken alone, in the sense that any other assumed 
concept accompanying it would be extraneous and additional to it, 
whereupon quiddity would be part of the whole and ‘matter’ for it and 
incapable of being predicated of it (i.e. the whole). 

In the third consideration, no condition accompanies quiddity, and it is 
taken in an absolute manner, wherein something may or may not 
accompany it. 

In the first consideration, quiddity is called ‘mixed’ quiddity 
(makhluthah), or ‘quiddity conditioned by something.’ In the second, it is 
called ‘divested quiddity’ or ‘negatively conditioned quiddity’ (mujarradah). 
In the third, it is called ‘absolute quiddity’ or ‘non-conditioned quiddity’ 
(muthlaqah). The quiddity of which these three kinds are sub-classes is the 
‘natural universal’ (al-kulli al-thabi’i), which possesses universality in the 
mind and is capable of corresponding to a multiplicity of things. It exists in 
the external world, for two of its divisions, that is, ‘mixed’ and ‘absolute,’ 
exist there, and a class is preserved in its sub-classes and exists where its 
sub-classes are found. 

However, its existence in any individual to which it corresponds is not 
numerically other than its existence in other individuals. For if something 
that is one were to exist despite its unity, in all individuals, what is one 
would be many, and what is numerically one would possess opposite 
qualities, both of which are impossible. 
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5.3. THE MEANING OF ‘ESSENTIAL’ AND 
‘ACCIDENTAL’ 

The concepts which enter into the definition of a certain quiddity, 
without which the quiddity cannot be conceived, are called its ‘essential 
parts’ or ‘essentials’ (al-dzatiyyat, i.e. its genus and differentia). Any 
besides these are ‘accidental qualities’ (‘aradiyyat), which may be 
predicated of it. If their abstraction from a subject and their predication 
depends on their union with the subject, they are called ‘predicates by way 
of union’ (mahmulat bi al-dhamimah), such as when ‘hotness’ is abstracted 
from a hot body and predicated of it by relating hotness to it. Otherwise they 
are called ‘extraneous to the subject’ (al-kharij al-mahmul), such as ‘high’ 
and ‘low.’ 

There are certain properties that distinguish the ‘essentials’ from 
whatever is not such. 

One of these properties is that the ‘essentials’ are self-evident and do not 
require any intermediary terms in order to be affirmed of that to which they 
belong. 

A second property is that they do not require any cause (sabab), in the 
sense that they need no cause in addition to the cause of that to which they 
pertain. Hence the cause of a quiddity’s existence is itself the cause of its 
essentials. 

A third property is that the essentials are prior to that to which they 
belong. 

An objection has been set forth to the priority of the essentials. It says, 
“The parts are the same as the whole; how can they be prior to themselves?” 
It is refuted on the ground that the difference is that of consideration 
(i’tibar); hence the parts taken individually are prior to parts when taken 
collectively and as making the whole. Moreover, they have been named 
‘parts’ because each one of them is a part of the definition; otherwise, each 
of them is identical with the whole, of which it is an essential part. 
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5.4. GENUS, DIFFERENTIA AND SPECIES 

A complete quiddity - i.e., one which possesses certain real special 
properties, e.g. ‘man,’ ‘horse,’ etc. - is called species (naw’). 

We find that there are some essential concepts shared by several species, 
such as the concept of ‘animal’ which is common to ‘man,’ ‘horse’ and 
other animals. Also, there are essential concepts that are special to each of 
the species, such as ‘rationality,’ which is specific to man. That which is 
common to several species is called genus (jins) and that which is specific to 
each of them is called differentia (fashl). Genus and differentia are divided 
into ‘proximate’ and ‘remote'; similarly, genus and species are divisible into 
‘highest,’ ‘middle,’ and ‘lowest,’ as is discussed in detail in books on logic. 

Furthermore, when we consider the quiddity ‘animal,’ for instance, 
which is shared by several species, and conceive it as ‘a growing, sensate 
body capable of voluntary movement,’ it may be conceived in isolation so 
that any concept associated with it would be additional and extraneous to its 
essence. Then it would be different from the aggregate and incapable of 
becoming its predicate as well as that of anything associated with it and 
additional to it, and the supposed quiddity would be ‘matter’ in relation to 
that which is associated with it and the ‘material cause’ of the aggregate. 

We may conceive this quiddity in comparison to a number of species, as 
when we conceive the quiddity ‘animal,’ which may be either ‘man’ or 
‘horse’ or ‘cow’ or ‘sheep.’ Then it would be an incomplete quiddity, which 
is not actualized until we unite the differentia of one of these species with it. 
When that is done, it would be actualized in a complete species and become 
identical with that species. The supposed quiddity when considered in this 
manner is the genus and that which actualizes it is the differentia. 

These two considerations pertaining to the common part apply in an 
identical manner to the specific ‘part,’ which in view of the first 
consideration is called ‘form’ (shurah), in which case it is a ‘part’ that 
cannot be predicated either of the whole or the other part. In view of the 
second consideration, it is called ‘differentia,’ which actualizes the genus 
and completes the species and is predicared of it with a primary predication. 

From what has been said, the following points become clear: 

First, genus is undetermined species and differentia is determinate 
species. The species is a complete quiddity without taking into view 
determination or non-determination. 

Second, each of genus and differentia is predicable of the species with 
primary predication. However, as to the relation between the two, the genus 
is a ‘general accident’ (‘arad ‘amm) in relation to the differentia, and 
differentia is a ‘special accident’ or proprium (khashshah) in relation to the 
genus. 

Third, it is impossible that there should be two genera or two differentiae 
at one level, for that implies that one species should be two. 

Fourthly, genus and ‘matter’ are one is essence, being different from the 
viewpoint of consideration (i’tibaran). Thus when ‘matter’ is conceived in a 
non-conditioned sense it becomes genus, and genus when conceived in a 
negatively conditioned manner becomes ‘matter.’ The same applies to 
‘form’ which when conceived in a non-conditioned manner is differentia, 
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and the differentia when conceived in a negatively conditioned manner is 
‘form’. 

It should be known that ‘matter’ in ‘material substances’ exists in the 
external world, as will be discussed later.” As to the accidents, they are 
simple and non-composite in external reality. That is because what they 
share in (ma bihi al-isytirak) is identical with that by which they are 
distinguished from one another (ma bihi al-imtiyaz). However, the intellect 
finds common and specific aspects in them and conceives them as genus 
and differentia. Then it views them in a negatively conditioned manner, 
turning them conceptually into ‘forms’ and ‘matters.’ 
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5.5. SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF DIFFERENTIA 

According to one classification, differentia is divided into two kinds: 

logical (manthiqi) and derivative (isytiqaqi). The logical differentia 
consists of one of the more special and well-known properties associated 
with a certain species. It is taken and substituted in definitions for the real 
differentia often due to the difficulty of obtaining the real differentia that 
gives subsistence to a species. Examples of logical differentiae are ‘rational’ 
(nathiq; derived from nuthq which means ‘speech’ as well as ‘rationality’) 
for man and ‘neighing’ for the horse. However, if by ‘nuthq,’ for instance, is 
meant speech, it is an audible quality, and if what is meant by it is 
‘rationality’ in the sense of the faculty of cognition of universals, it is 
regarded by the philosophers as one of the ‘psychic qualities.’ Quality, of 
whatever kind, is an accident, and an accident does not give subsistence to a 
substance. The same applies to ‘neighing’ as the differentia of ‘horse,’ 
defined as a ‘neighing animal.’ Often such special properties are more than 
one, and they are together substituted for the real differentia, as is the case 
with ‘sensate’ and ‘voluntarily mobile’ which are taken together as the 
differentia of ‘animal.’ But had they been the real differentia, they would 
not have been more than one, as stated in the preceding section. 

The ‘derivative’ differentia (al-fashl al-isytiqaqi) is the source of the 
logical differentia. It is the real differentia that gives subsistence to the 
species, like the ‘rational soul’ in the case of ‘man’ and the ‘neighing soul’ 
in the case of the horse. 

The reality of a species is realized by its ultimate differentia, for the 
differentia that gives subsistence to a species is the one that actualizes it, and 
that which is subsumed in its other genera and differentiae in an 
undetermined manner is subsumed in it in a determined way. 

A corollary to the above is that the identity of a species is due to the 
ultimate differentia by which its specificity (naw‘iyyah) is maintained, and 
should any of its genera undergo a change, or should its form - that is, 
differentia negatively conditioned - separate from its ‘matter’ - that is, genus 
negatively conditioned - the species maintains its specific identity, as in the 
case of the rational soul on separation from the body. 

Further, the differentia does not fall under its genus, in the sense that 
genus is not subsumed in its definition; otherwise it would require a 
differentia to give it subsistence and that, on transferring our argument to it, 
results in an indefinite regress requiring an infinite number of differentiae. 
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5.6. SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF SPECIES 

The parts of a specific quiddity (al-mahiyyat al-naw’iyyah) exist in 
external reality with a single existence, for the predication between each of 
them and the species is of the primary kind and the species exists with a 
single existence. However, in the mind they are distinguished from each 
other by being indefinite and determinate, and hence each of the two, genus 
and differentia, is an accident in relation to the other and additional to it, as 
explained earlier.’ 

Hence the metaphysicians state that there exists a mutual need between 
the parts in the ‘real composites’ (al-murakkabat al-haqqiyyah), that is, the 
material species, which are composed of ‘matter’ and ‘form,’ so that they 
may join and unite to form a.single entity. They consider this as a self- 
evident truth that does not stand in need of a proof. 

The ‘real composites’ are distinguished from other kinds of composites 
by a real union wherein two constituents, for instance, combine to produce a 
third entity different from either of the two and possessing properties 
different from those belonging to each. An example of this kind of union is 
provided by chemical compounds, which possess properties different from 
their constituent elements. It is not like the composition of an army, which is 
made up of individual soldiers, nor like that of a house, which is made up of 
bricks, mortar, etc. 

This lends weight to the opinion that the combination of matter and form 
is a union, not a composition, as will be explained later. 

Furthermore, there are some specific quiddities that have a multiplicity of 
individuals, like the species associated with matter, e.g. ‘man.’ There are 
some of them that are confined to a single individual, such as the immaterial 
species (al-anwa’ al-mujarradah), which are completely immaterial (i.e. in 
essence and in act); e.g. the Immaterial Intellects (‘uqul). That is because a 
species has a multiplicity of individuals either as a result of multiplicity 
constituting the totality of its quiddity, or a part of it, or its proprium or a 
separable accident. In the first three assumptions, individuation is never 
realized, as multiplicity will be necessary in anything that corresponds to it. 
Yet multiplicity cannot be realized without individuals and the impossibility 
of individuation contradicts the assumption. Since the above three 
assumptions are inadmissible, multiplicity must arise in separable accidents 
(‘arad mufariq) and their association or absence of association with the 
quiddity. However, in this case it is necessary that there exists the capacity 
(imkan isti’dadi) for such association in the species, and such a capacity is 
not realized except in matter, as will be explained later on. Hence every 
species with a multiplicity of individuals is material. From this follows the 
converse that immaterial species, which are devoid of ‘matter,’ do not have 
a multiplicity of individuals. 
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5.7. THE UNIVERSAL, AND THE PARTICULAR AND 
THEIR MODES OF EXISTENCE 

Some have thought that the universal and the particular are two different 
modes of cognition. In sense perception (al-idrak al-hissi), they say, due to 
its being strong and vivid, a thing is perceived in such a way that it is 
absolutely distinguished from anything else. However, in rational cognition 
(al-idrak al-‘aqli), due to its being weak and vague, a thing is apprehended 
in such a way that it is not absolutely distinguishable and so is capable of 
corresponding to more than one thing. It is like an apparition seen from a far 
distance which may be either Zayd or ‘Amr or the stump of a tree or 
something else, but is definitely only one of them, or like an abraded coin 
which may resemble different coins of its type. 

This view stands refuted, for it implies that the universals, such as ‘man,’ 
do not really correspond to more than one member of their class and that 
universal laws, such as ‘All fours are even’ and ‘Every contingent needs a 
cause to exist,’ which apply to an unlimited number of their instance, be 
false except only in one of those instances. Both of these implications are 
false prima facie. 

The truth is that the universal and the particular are two different modes 
of existence of quiddity. 
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5.8. DISTINCTION AND INDIVIDUATION 

The distinction (tamayyuz) between one quiddity and another lies in its 
being different from others, so that two of them do not correspond to one 
thing, like the distinction of ‘man’ from ‘horse’ by virtue of the former’s 
‘rationality.’ Individuation (tasyakhkhush) means quiddity’s being such that 
its correspondence to a multiplicity of individuals be impossible, like the 
individuality of a particular man Zayd. 

From this the following points become clear. 

First, distinction is a relative attribute of a quiddity, as opposed to 
individuation, which is due to itself and non-relative. 

Second, distinction is not incompatible with universality, for appending 
one universal to another does not lead to particularity (juziyyah), not even 
when the process of adding further universals is repeated indefinitely. This 
is not the case with individuation. 

Furthermore, the distinction between two quiddities can possibly be 
conceived as arising in one or more of the following four ways: 

(i) Either with the totality of their essential parts, as in the case of the 
highest simple genera (i.e. substance and the accidents); for if two highest 
genera were to have common essential parts, there would be a genus above 
them, and this contradicts the supposition that the two genera are the highest 
ones. 

(ii) The distinction between them is by virtue of one of their essential 
parts, as is the case when they have a common genus and are made distinct 
by two differentiae, for instance, ‘man’ and ‘horse.’ 

(iii) The distinction is by virtue of something extraneous to their essence, 
as when they share a common specific quiddity and are distinguished from 
one another by virtue of separable accidents like ‘tall man’ distinguished 
from ‘short man’ on account of height. 

(iv) There is a fourth kind of distinction believed in by those who 
consider gradation (tasykik) in quiddity as permissible. Gradation is a 
distinction introduced in a species due to strength and weakness, priority 
and posteriority and so on, while that which is common to it is maintained. 
But the truth is that there is no gradation except in existence from which this 
kind of difference and distinction derives. 

As to individuation, it may pertain to material and immaterial species. In 
immaterial species, it is implied in its specificity, for, as we have seen, an 
immaterial species is confined to one individual, and this is what is meant 
by the statement of the metaphysicians that “All they require is the agent, 
and their mere essential contingency is enough to bring them into 
existence.” 

As to the material species, such as the elements, individuation arises in 
them by the associated accidents (al-a’rad al-lahiqah), which are mainly: 
‘where,’ ‘when’ and ‘position,’ and these are what individualize the species 
by being associated with it (e.g. ‘Man in such and such a place and such and 
such a time’ as the description of a certain individual). This is the prevalent 
view among the metaphysicians. 

However, the correct view, as held by Farabi, who was followed therein 
by Sadr al-Mutaallihin, is that individuation is produced by existence; for 
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the annexation of a universal to another does not produce particularity, and 
the so-called ‘individuating accidents’ are inseparable implications of 
individuation and its signs. 
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6.1. DEFINITIONS OF SUBSTANCE AND ACCIDENT 
AND THE NUMBER OF THE CATEGORIES 

Quiddity is divided in the first classification into substance and accident. 
That is, it is either such that, when existing externally, it does not exist in a 
locus that has no need of it for existing. This is irrespective of whether it 
does not exist in a locus at all (as in the case of self-sustaining intellectual 
substances), or exists in a locus that needs it for existing (as in the case of 
the elemental forms impressed in the ‘matter,’ which sustains them). Or, it is 
such that when existing externally it exists in a locus that does not need it 
for existing, such as the quiddities of ‘nearness’ and ‘remoteness’ between 
bodies, and ‘standing’ and ‘sitting,’ ‘facing’ and ‘having one’s back towards 
something’ for man. 

The existence of these two kinds is necessary, and one who denies the 
existence of the substance is forced to consider accident as substances, thus 
unwittingly admitting its existence. 

The accidents are nine. They are categories and constitute the highest 
genera. Their common name ‘accident’ is a general accident for them and 
there is no genus above them,’ in the same way as the concept ‘quiddity’ is 
a general accident for all the ten categories, which do not have a genus. 

The nine accidental categories are: ‘quantity,’ ‘quality,’ ‘place.’ ‘time,’ 
‘position,’ ‘possession,’ ‘relation,’ ‘action’ and ‘affection.’ This is the 
opinion of the Peripatetics concerning the number of the categories and 
inductive evidence forms its basis. 

Some philosophers have held the accidents to be four. They put the 
relative categories, the last seven, into one group. Suhrawardi held them to 
be five, adding the category of motion to these four.’ 

The discussions concerning the categories and their classification into the 
kinds that fall under them are very elaborate and here we will give a 
summary based on the prevailing opinion amongst the Aristotelians, while 
referring to the other positions. 
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6.2. THE CLASSIFICATION OF SUBSTANCE 

The metaphysicians first divide substance into five kinds: ‘matter’ 
(madddah), ‘form’ (shurah), ‘body’ (jism), ‘soul’ (nafs) and ‘intellect’ 
(‘aql). Inductive evidence for the existence of these substances forms the 
basis of this classification. 

‘Intellect’ is a substance devoid of ‘matter’ both in its essence and in act. 
‘Soul’ is a substance devoid of ‘matter’ essentially but associated with it in 
act. ‘Matter’ is a substance that possesses potentiality. ‘Bodily form’ (al- 
shurat al-jismiyyah) is a substance that gives actuality to ‘matter’ in respect 
to the three dimensions. ‘Body’ is a substance extended in three dimensions. 

The inclusion of ‘bodily form’ in this classification is an accidental one, 
for ‘form’ is differentia negatively conditioned and the differentiae of 
substances do not fall under the category of substance, though the term 
substance may be predicable of it (in the sense of technical predication), as 
was seen in the discussion on quiddity.” The same applies to ‘soul.’ 
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6.3. BODY 

There is no doubt that there are various bodies sharing in bodiness as 
substances extended in three dimensions. Hence body qua body is divisible 
in the supposed dimensions and is perceived as having a continuous unity 
by the senses. But is it really a single continuum as it appears to the senses 
or a collection of particles separated by interstices, contrary to what is 
perceived by the senses? 

If it is a continuous unit, are its potential divisions finite or infinite? If it 
is a collection of discrete particles, are its actual divisions - i.e. the smallest 
particles which represent a limit to division, not being susceptible to further 
division externally - capable of further division in the imagination on 
account of their being small bodies with a certain volume? Or are they 
incapable of any further division, externally as well as in the imagination, 
due to not possessing any volume, though they are capable of being pointed 
at sensibly? Further, in the last case, is their number finite or infinite? Each 
of these alternatives has had supporters. 

In all there are five theories. 

(i) According to one of the views, bodies are in fact continuous units as 
they appear to the senses and consist of potentially finite parts. This view is 
ascribed to Shahristani. 

(ii) According to a second view, bodies are really the continuous units 
they appear to be to the senses and susceptible to an indefinite number of 
divisions. When actual division stops due to the smallness of size and the 
inadequacy of cutting instruments, they can be divided in the imagination, 
and when imagination fails as a result of extreme smallness, they are 
susceptible to division by the intellect in accordance with its universal 
judgement that whenever anything is divided into parts, the resulting parts 
are divisible as they possess volume and two distinct sides. Thus there is no 
end to this process, for division does not exhaust volume. This opinion has 
been ascribed to the philosophers. 

(iii) According to a third view, a body is a collection of small 
unbreakable particles that are not devoid of volume. They are susceptible to 
division in the imagination and the intellect though not in external reality. 
This theory has been ascribed to Democritus. 

(iv) A fourth view is that bodies are composed of parts that are 
indivisible, externally as well as in the imagination and the intellect. They 
are susceptible to being pointed at sensibly and are finite, separated by 
interstices through which the cutting instrument passes. This opinion is 
ascribed to a majority of the theologians (mutakallimun). 

(v) According to a fifth view, bodies are composed as described in the 
fourth theory, with the difference that it holds the particles to be infinite in 
number. 

The fourth and the fifth views stand refuted on the ground that if the 
indivisible particles they hypothesize do not have any volume, their 
aggregate, of necessity, cannot produce a body possessing volume, and if 
they possess volume, they are of necessity susceptible to further division by 
the imagination and the intellect if, supposedly, their external division is not 
possible due to extreme smallness. 
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Further, if the particles were infinite in number, the body formed by their 
collection would also necessarily have an infinite volume. Other arguments 
have been advanced against the theory of indivisible particles in elaborate 
works. 

As to the second theory, it is unacceptable due to the weakness of reasons 
advanced to prove that simple bodies’ are substances consisting of a single 
continuum without interstices, as they appear to be to the senses. In recent 
times physicists have accepted after extensive experiments that bodies are 
composed of small atomic parts, which are themselves constituted by other 
particles and have a nucleus possessing mass at their centre. However, this 
is a premise derived from disciplines outside philosophy. 

The first view is also unacceptable as it is prone to the objections that 
arise against the second, fourth and fifth views, for it relieves in the actual 
continuity of a body and its potential divisibility into a finite number of 
parts whereat division ceases absolutely (i.e. externally as well in the 
imagination and the intellect). 

Hence the existence of ‘body’ as a continuous substance extended in 
three dimensions is undoubtedly affirmed, but this conception corresponds 
only to the fundamental particles possessing extended mass, into which all 
specific bodies are reducible, as pointed out above. This is same as the view 
of Democritus with some modification. 
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6.4 PRIME MATTER AND BODILY FORM 

Body qua body - i.e., that which primarily and essentially possesses 
extended mass - has an actuality, and it has a potentiality n insofar as it can 
receive specific forms (al-shuwar al-naw’iyyah) and their properties. The 
mode of actuality is different from the mode of potentiality, for actuality is 
marked by possession and potentiality by non-possession. Hence there is a 
substance in body with the potentiality for receiving specific forms, and it is 
such that it has no actuality except sheer potentiality and that is its mode of 
existence. The ‘bodiness’ by virtue of which it has actuality is a form that 
gives subsistence to that potentiality. This shows that ‘body’ is composed of 
‘matter’ and ‘bodily form,’ the aggregate of two. 

This ‘matter’ is present in all bodily existents and is called ‘prime matter’ 
(al-maddat al-ula or hayula). Moreover, ‘prime matter’ along with ‘bodily 
form’ constitutes a ‘matter’ for receiving ‘specific forms,’ and is called 
‘second matter’ (al-maddat al-tsaniyah). 
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6.5. SPECIFIC FORMS 

The bodies existing in the external world differ manifestly from one 
another in respect of their properties and actions. These actions must 
inevitably originate in some substance that cannot be prime matter, for its 
main feature is receptivity and affection, not action. Neither can it be their 
common bodiness, for it is a feature in which they share while the actions 
are multiple and various. Hence they must originate in different sources. If 
these sources were different accidents, they would yield different 
substances, and, as said, the cause of variance cannot be bodiness, which is 
common to them all. Hence it is the variety of substances that produces the 
variety of bodies. These substances are called ‘specific forms.’ 

The first variety of material substances, following their common 
bodiness, is the one produced by specific forms, which give rise to the 
elements. The elements then form ‘matters’ for other forms that unite with 
them. The ancients considered the elements to be four, and the 
metaphysicians took it as an extra-philosophical postulate. Recent research 
has brought the number of elements to more than a hundred. 
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6.6. THE INSEPARABILITY OF MATTER AND FORM 

Prime matter and form are inseparable from each other. Matter cannot be 
without form, because prime matter is potentiality in all aspects. It is not 
found but as subsisting by the means of the actuality of a substance united 
with it, for an existent is not actualized except with actuality, and the actual 
substance that possesses this feature is form, Q.E.D. 

As to the forms that are inherently associated with matter, they cannot be 
dissociated from it, for none of the kinds accessible to perception and 
experience is without the potential for change and Affection - a postulate 
derived from the natural sciences - and that which possesses potentiality and 
potential for change is not devoid of matter. 
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6.7. MUTUAL NEED BETWEEN MATTER AND FORM 

To explain briefly, the composition of matter and form is a real 
composition by the way of union, possessing a real unity, and, as explained 
earlier,’ there is a mutual need between the parts of a real composite (al- 
murakkab al-haqiqi). 

To give a more elaborate explanation, form needs matter for its 
determination, for its species is determined by the prior potential (isti’dad) 
carried by matter, which is again associated with its prior form. The same is 
true of the prior form, and so on and so forth. 

Also, form needs matter for its individuation, that is, for existing as a 
particular individual with its accompanying accidents, called ‘individuating 
accidents’ (al-‘awarid al-musyakhkhishah) such as shape, position, place, 
time, etc. 

For coming into existence and for continuing to exist, the existence of 
matter depends on some form or another from among the forms that it 
assumes and which it sustains. The form is neither a ‘complete cause’ nor an 
‘efficient cause’ of matter, for it Deeds matter for its own determination and 
individuation. The efficient cause is one that acts with its actual existence. 
Accordingly, the ‘agent’ responsible for bringing matter into existence an 
immaterial substance, immaterial in all aspects. Hence it is an immaterial 
Intellect that creates matter and preserves it through consecutive forms it 
creates therein. 

Thus form is part of the complete cause and a participant in the cause of 
matter, as well as the condition for the actuality of its existence. The 
sustaining of matter by the immaterial Intellect through some form or 
another has been likened to keeping a tent erect while changing its poles: 
whenever a pole is removed, another replaces it. 

An objection has been raised here. The metaphysicians hold prime matter 
of the world of elements to be a numerical unity They make form, which is 
a ‘general unity’ participate in its cause thus making a general unity the 
cause of a numerical unity, although the latter is stronger in respect of 
existence than a general unity and the cause must necessarily be stronger 
than its effect. 

Moreover, even if the above difficulty is overlooked, there is doubt that 
the change of forms necessitates the disappearance of a preceding form and 
the appearance of the succeeding one in its place. However, when form is 
supposed to be part of matter’s complete cause, the disappearance of the 
preceding form necessitates the disappearance of the whole, the complete 
cause, which leads to the disappearance of matter. Hence taking form as a 
participant in the cause of existence of matter leads to its negation. 

The answer to this objection is that, as will be explained in the chapter on 
potentiality and actuality,’ the change of forms in material substances is not 
by the way of coming into existence and going out of existence and through 
the disappearance of a certain form and the appearance of another form. 
Rather, the changing forms exist through one fluid existence in which the 
material substance moves. Each of the forms is a limit along the course of 
this substantial movement. Hence the forms make up a continuum that is a 
‘particular unity,’ though that unity is ambiguous in proportion to the 
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essential ambiguity of matter, which is pure potentiality. As to the statement 
that form, which is a ‘general unity.’ participates in the cause of matter, that 
generality is cast upon it due to the multiplicity introduced by division of 
what is a single continuum. 
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6.8. SOUL AND INTELLECT 

The soul is a substance essentially devoid of matter but dependent upon it 
in action. We find in human souls the property of knowledge, and - as will 
be explained later on in the chapter on the knower and the known’ - the 
intelligible forms are immaterial, existing for the knower and present for 
him. If the knower were Dot immaterial by virtue of his being devoid of 
potentiality and his possession of sheer actuality, there would be no sense in 
anything being present for him. Hence the intelligent human soul is 
immaterial. It is a substance because it is the form of a substantial species, 
the form of substance being a substance, as mentioned above.” 

As will be explained later on,”” the soul on the plane of the material 
intellect (al-‘aql al-hayulani) is something in potentia in relation to its 
intelligible forms. That which gives it actuality in their respect cannot be the 
soul itself while it is in potentia, nor can it be anything material that may be 
supposed. Hence that which produces intelligible forms in the soul is a 
immaterial substance free from potentiality, and that is the Intellect. 

Also that which gives actuality to the material species, by creating matter 
and form and preserving matter through form, is an immaterial Intellect. 

There are many other proofs for existence of the soul and the intellect, 
and later on we will refer to some of them. 

Conclusion 

Of the properties of substance is that there is no contrariety (tadhadd) in 
it, for the condition for contrariety is the existence of a locus (mawdu’) that 
alternates between two contraries, and substance has no locus. 
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6.9. QUANTITY, ITS KINDS AND PROPERTIES 

Quantity is an accident that is essentially susceptible to division in the 
imagination.’ The metaphysicians divide it in a first classification into 
continuous and discrete. 

A continuous quantity is that which can be supposed to have parts with a 
common boundary. The common boundary is that which, if considered the 
extremity of one of the two parts, can be considered to be the extremity of 
the other part as well - such as a point between two parts of a line, a line 
between two parts of a plane, a plane between two parts of a three- 
dimensional geometrical form and an instant between two parts of time. 

A discrete quantity is the contrary of a continuous quantity, and is 
represented by integers, such as 5, which if divided into 3 and 2 does not 
have a common boundary. Otherwise, if the common boundary be a unit 
from among them, the rest would be four, while if it be a unit from outside, 
the whole would be 6. But both cases would contradict our original 
supposition. 

The discrete quantity is a number obtained through the repetition of 
‘one,’ although ‘one’ itself is not a number because the definition of, 
quantity (as something essentially susceptible to imaginary division) does 
not apply to it. The metaphysicians have counted every one of the numbers 
as a separate species due to their different characteristics. 

The continuous quantity is divided into ‘static’ (qarr) and ‘non-static’ 
(ghayr qarr). A static quantity is one all of whose supposed parts coexist, 
e.g. a line. A ‘non-static’ quantity is its contrary and is represented by time, 
for each of its supposed parts comes into being when the preceding part has 
elapsed and its subsequent part has not yet come into being. 

The static continua are of three kinds: three-dimensional geometrical 
form overlapping a natural body divisible in the three dimensions; plane, 
which is the extremity of a three-dimensional geometrical body divided in 
two directions; line, which is the extremity of a plane divided in one 
direction. 

Those who believe in the existence of vacuum, in the sense of a space 
devoid of any existent that may occupy it, question the existence of static 
continuous quantities. But it is difficult to establish the existence of vacuum 
in this sense. 

Quantity has certain properties. 

(i) There is no contrariety (tadhadd) between any of its kinds, for they do 
not pertain to the same object (mawdhu’), and a condition of : contrariety is 
that there should be a common object. 

(ii) It accepts actual imaginary division, as mentioned earlier. 

(iii) It has a unit of measurement, i.e. something that exhausts its on 
repetition. The source of a discrete quantity is the ‘unit,’ which measures all 
kinds of it, though some of them measure some others, e.g. ‘two’ is a 
measure for ‘four’ and ‘three’ for ‘nine.’ As for a continuous quantity, it is 
divisible into parts and a part of it serves is die measuring unit for the 
whole. 

(iv) Equality and non-equality are characteristics of quantity, which also 
apply to anything marked by quantity. 
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(v) The same is true of finiteness and infiniteness. 
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6.10. QUALITY 

Quality (kayfiyyah) is an accident essentially unsusceptible to division or 
relation. The metaphysicians divide it in a primary classification into four 
kinds. 

(i) The psychic qualities (al-kayfiyyat al-nafsaniyyah), e.g. knowledge, 
will, cowardice, courage, hope and despair. 

(ii) The qualities associated with quantities (al-kayfiyyat al- 
mukhtashshah bil-kammiyyat), e.g. straightness, curvature, figure shape) 
and whatever is associated with continuous quantities, as well as qualities 
associated with numbers and discrete quantities, such as evenness and 
oddness. 

(iii) The ‘qualities of potency’ (al-kayfiyyat al-isti’dadiyyah), also 
referred to as ‘potency’ (quwwah) and impotency (la quwwah), such as the 
receptivity associated with plasticity and the absence of it associated with 
rigidity. In fact one may include among these absolutely all the potencies 
that are sustained by matter. The relation of this potency to the substantial 
potentiality represented by prime matter is similar to the relation between a 
three-dimensional geometrical body, as the actuality of extension in three 
dimensions, to a physical mass possessing the potential for it. ‘ 

(iv) The sensible qualities (al-kayfiyyat al-mahsusah), which are 
perceived through the five senses. If transitory - as in the case a blush 
arising from bashfulness, or a paleness resulting from fear - they are called 
‘affections’ (infi’alat). But if they are stable, such as the yellowness of gold 
and the sweetness of honey, the’ are called ‘dispositions’ (infi’aliyyat). 

Nowadays natural scientists have cast doubts on the belief heir earlier 
that the sensible qualities exist externally in the manner they appear to exist 
to the senses. The related details can be found in their books. 
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6.11. THE RELATIVE CATEGORIES 

These are: ‘place,’ ‘time,’ ‘position,’ ‘possession,’ ‘relation,’ ‘action’ and 
‘affection.’ 

‘Place’ is a mode that arises from a thing’s relation to place. 

‘Time’ is a mode that arises from a thing’s relation to time and its being 
in it, both when it is in a duration of time, as is the case with all motions, 
and when it is instantaneous, as in the case of such instantaneous events as 
reaching, separating, touching and the like. Further, it includes both its 
being by way of correspondence, as in the case of ‘traversing motion’ (al- 
harakat al-qath’iyyah) and otherwise, as in the case of ‘mediating motion’ 
(al-harakat al-tawassutiyyah)’ 

‘Position’ is a mode of being which arises from the relation of a thing’s 
parts to each other and the relation of the aggregate to its external 
surroundings, e.g. ‘standing,’ which is a mode that arises for a man due to 
the particular relation it brings about between his bodily members 
themselves and between them and the external surroundings, due to his head 
being above and his feet being below. 

‘Possession’ (jidah, also called mulk) is a mode that arises due to a 
thing’s being surrounded by something else, so that the thing that surrounds 
it moves along with it, whether the envelopment is complete, as in the case 
of a woman wearing chariot, or incomplete, as with someone wearing a shirt 
or shoe. 

Categorical relation’ (idhafah) is a mode of being that arises from k 
reciprocity of relation (nisbah) between two things, for a mere don is not 
necessarily categorical. It means that the referent is related to the relatum, 
which in turn is related to the referent; e.g. a father’s relation to his son. 

Relations are either symmetrical (e.g. the relation between two brothers) 
or asymmetrical (e.g. the relation between a father and a, and the relation 
between something higher and something lower). 

A property of the categorical relation is that there is a parity between the 
referent and the relatum (together referred to as mudhafayn) in terms of 
existence and non-existence, actuality and potentiality, and they do not 
differ in respect of existence and a- existence, actuality and potentiality. 

It should be known that the term mudhaf also applied to the relation 
itself, e.g. that of fatherhood and sonhood, whereat it is called al-mudhaf al- 
haqiqi. The term is applied as well to the referent id relatum - father and 
son, in the example - whereat it is called al-mudhaf al-masyhuri. 

‘Action’ is a mode that arises in something affecting something se as 
long as it continues to affect the latter, like the act of heating by a heater, as 
long as it continues to heat. 

‘Affection’ is a mode that arises from being affected, as long as le thing 
affected continuous to be affected, such as the heating f something as long 
as it continues to be heated. The ‘gradualneess” (tadrij, i.e. a process 
extended in time) which is subsumed in le definitions of ‘action’ and 
‘affection’ is for the sake of excluding ‘creative action’ and ‘creative 
affection’ - such as the action of the exalted Necessary Being in bringing 
into existence the immaterial Intellect from non-existence, and the 
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‘affection’ of the Intellect in emerging from non-existence into existence 
solely by virtue of its essential contingency. 
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7.1. CAUSALITY INHERES IN EXISTENCE 

It was mentioned earlier that quiddity is contingent in its essence, i.e. 
indifferent to existence and non-existence, and that it needs something else 
in order to incline it towards one of these two sides. It was noted earlier that 
there is a kind of figurative usage involved in speaking of quiddity as 
needing something other than itself in its non-existence, for need resides in 
existence. Hence it is the existence of quiddity that depends on something 
other than itself. 

That dependence also inevitably relates to the existence of the other 
thing, for a non-existent as such has no entity (syay’iyyah, thingness). The 
existent on which the existence of quiddity depends is called the ‘cause’ 
(‘illah), and the quiddity whose existence depends on it is called the ‘effect’ 
(ma’lul, lit. caused). 

Furthermore, that which the cause brings about and the result it leaves on 
the effect is either (i) the existence of the effect, or (ii) its quiddity, or (iii) 
its quiddity’s becoming existent. But it is impossible that what is caused be 
the quiddity, for, as mentioned earlier, it is derivative (i’tiban), whereas 
what is caused by the cause is something fundamental, because that in 
which the need of the effect-quiddity resides and which is related to the 
cause is the existence of the quiddity, not it essence (dzat, that is because 
quiddity in itself is what it is without being related to anything beyond 
itself) 

Also it is impossible that what is caused by the cause be the quiddity’s 
becoming (shayrurah) existent, for becoming is a relative concept that 
depends on its two sides and it is impossible that something fundamental 
with an external reality should depend on two sides that are derivative 
(i’tibari) and non-fundamental (ghayr ashil). Hence what the cause brings 
about in respect to the effect and the outcome produced by the cause in it is 
the existence of the effect, neither its quiddity nor its quiddity’s becoming 
existent. 
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7.2. KINDS OF CAUSES 

Causes are classified into complete and incomplete. If a cause includes 
all the prerequisites upon which the existence of the effect depends, so that 
the effect cannot fail to exist when it is there, it is a complete cause. If a 
cause includes only some of those prerequisites it is an incomplete cause. 
The two differ in the respect that the existence of a complete cause 
necessitates the existence of the effect, and its non-existence the non¬ 
existence of the effect. But the existence of an incomplete cause does not 
necessitate the effect’s existence, though its non-existence does necessitate 
the effect’s non-existence. 

Similarly, causes are classified into ‘single’ (wahid) and ‘multiple’ 
(katsir) and into ‘simple’ (basith) and ‘composite’ (murakkab). A simple 
cause is one that has no parts, and a composite cause is its contrary. A 
simple cause is either simple in respect of external reality such as the 
immaterial Intellect and the accidents, or it is simple from the viewpoint of 
the Intellect, i.e. neither composed of matter and form in external reality nor 
of genus and differentia in the intellect. The simplest of entities is that 
which is not composed of existence and quiddity, and that is the Necessary 
Being, exalted is His Name. 

Causes are also classified into ‘proximate’ and ‘remote.’ A proximate 
cause is one in which there is no intermediary term between it and its effect. 
A remote cause, such as the cause of a cause, is its contrary. 

Causes are also classified into ‘internal’ and ‘external.’ The internal 
causes (al-‘ilal al-dakhiliyyah, also called ‘ilal al-qiwam, i.e., the 
constituting causes) are matter and form, whereby the effect is constituted 
and sustained. The external causes (al- ‘ilal al-kharijiyyah, also called ‘ilal 
al-wujud, the causes of existence) are the ‘agent’ (al-fail, i.e. efficient cause) 
and the ‘end’ (al-ghayah, i.e. the final caust) The agent is sometimes called 
‘ma bihi al-wujud (that on which the effect’s existence depends) and the end 
is called ‘ma li ajalihi wujud (the raison d’etre). 

Cause are also classified into ‘real’ (al-‘ilal al-haqiqiyyah) and 
‘preparatory’ causes (al-mu’iddat). There is a kind of figurative usage 
involved in naming the preparatory factors as ’causes,’ for they not real 
causes. They are only facilitating factors (muqarribat) that bring matter 
closer to efficient action by the agent, such as the entry of a moving thing 
into a certain stage of its track which brings it closer to its entry in the 
succeeding stage, or the passage of intervals of time which brings an 
expected event closer to the actuality of its existence. 
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7.3. MUTUAL NECESSITY BETWEEN CAUSE AND 

EFFECT 

When the complete cause exists, the existence of its effect becomes 
necessary; otherwise its non-existence would be admissible despite the 
existence of the cause, which implies that the non-existence of the effect, 
which is caused by the non-existence of the cause, actualizes without a 
cause. 

Also, when the effect exists, the existence of its cause becomes 
necessary; otherwise its non-existence would be admissible despite the 
effect’s existence. As mentioned above, the non-existence of the cause, 
whether complete or incomplete, necessitates the non-existence of the 
effect. 

From this it becomes clear that the existence of the effect is inseparable 
from that of its cause, in the same way as the complete cause is inseparable 
from its effect. 

Hence if the effect is temporal and exists in time, its cause should also 
necessarily exist in the same time, for the existence of the effect depends on 
the cause’s being in that time; for it is in that (particular) time that the cause 
bestows existence upon it. If the cause were to exist in some other period of 
time, being non-existent during the period of existence of the effect, which 
receives its existence from the existence of the cause, it would be giving 
existence to the effect while it is itself non-existence, and this is 
impossible.’ 

Another Proof 

The need of the effect-quiddity for the cause is nothing except the need 
of its existence for the cause, and that need is not separate from its 
existence. Rather, the need resides within the very essence of its existence; 
hence its existence is need and relation per se. Hence the effect is a ‘relative 
existence’ (wujud rabith) in relation to its cause. It does not possess any 
independence of its own and in isolation from the cause, which sustains it. 
Something that is such cannot exist without being sustained by its cause and 
without depending on it. Hence when the effect exists, it is necessary for its 
cause also to exist. 
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7.4. THE RULE OF THE ONE 

Nothing except ‘one’ can emanate from ‘one.’ That is because it is 
necessary that there be an essential affinity (sinkhiyyah) between die cause 
and the effect, which none of them shares with something else. Otherwise 
anything could be the cause of anything, and anything could be the effect of 
any thing. Hence there is an aspect of affinity between the cause and its 
effect that particularly marks the latter’s emanation (shudur) from the 
former. Therefore, if multiple effects - as multiple and disparate entities 
whose multiplicity is irreducible to any single aspect whatsoever - were to 
emanate from a cause which is ‘one,’ which in itself has only a single 
ontological aspect, it would imply that something which has a single aspect 
should incorporate multiple aspects within itself, and this is impossible. 

From this it follows that a cause from which multiple effects qua multiple 
entities emanate, possesses an aspect of multiplicity in its essence. It also 
follows from the above that multiple causes do not give rise to an effect that 
is ‘one.’ 
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7.5. IMPOSSIBILITY OF AN INFINITE REGRESS AND 
VICIOUS CIRCLE IN CAUSALITY 

A vicious circle (dawr) - which means a thing’s dependence for its 
existence on something whose existence depends on it - may be either with 
or without an intermediary. If there is no intermediary; it is called an ‘overt 
circle’ (al-dawr al-musharrath), and if there are one or more intermediaries it 
is called a ‘covert circle’ (al-dawr al-mudhmir). It is considered logically 
impossible because it necessarily implies the dependence of a thing’s 
existence on itself, which implies a thing’s preceding itself existentially, for 
the existence of the cause necessarily precedes the existence of the effect. 

As to the impossibility of an infinite regress - which means an endless 
series of causes dependent on one another - the most conclusive of 
arguments concerning it is the one offered by Ibn Sina in his work al-Syifa’, 
in the part on metaphysics. The gist of’ this argument is that when we 
consider an effect, its cause and the cause of its cause, we find that there is a 
necessary rule that applies specifically to each term of this set. The 
supposed effect is solely an effect; its cause is the cause of its subsequent 
term and the effect of its preceding term. The cause of the cause is solely a 
cause and not an effect of anything. Hence that which is solely an effect 
stands on one side and that which is solely a cause stands on the other side. 
That which is both a cause and an effect lies between the two sides. Now 
when we assume a set of four consecutive terms, the rule applicable to the 
two sides in the above case will apply to the two sides in this case also. The 
rule applicable to the middle terms will apply to both the middle terms in 
this case. That is, as intermediary terms, they will be both causes and 
effects. When the number of terms in the supposed set is increased 
indefinitely, the same rule will continue to apply; the group between the two 
extreme sides, which consists of terms each of which is both a cause and an 
effect, will make up the middle and share in the rule applicable to middle 
terms. 

But when we assume a series of infinite number of causes, the entire 
group of an infinite number of causes will make up a middle that has no side 
except the last effect and this is impossible. 

This argument applies to every series of consecutive causes whose 
existence is not separable from the existence of the effect, respective of 
whether they are complete or incomplete causes (though it does not apply to 
preparatory causes). 

The necessity of the finiteness of the series of complete causes is 
particularly borne out by the remark made earlier’ that the existence of an 
effect is relative in relation to its cause. If an infinite causal series were not 
to end in a cause that is not an effect, it would mean that relative existents 
can actualize without needing a self-subsisting and independent existent that 
might sustain them, and this is impossible. 

The metaphysicians have offered other proofs in favour of the 
impossibility of an infinite regress that are mentioned in elaborate works. 
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7.6. THE EFFICIENT CAUSE AND ITS KINDS 

The efficient cause, i.e. one that gives existence to the effect, has various 
kinds. According to the metaphysicians, the ‘agent’ has either knowledge of 
its action or it does not. In the latter case, the agent is either such that its 
action accords with its ‘nature’ or it does not. In the first case, it is called an 
‘agent by nature,’ and in the second an ‘agent by constraint.’ An agent that 
has knowledge of its action is either such that its action is willed by it, or it 
is not. 

If it is not, it is an ‘agent by coercion.’ If its action is willed by it, either 

(i) its knowledge of its action coincides with its action or, rather, is the same 
as its action, in which case it is an ‘agent by agreement;’ (ii) its knowledge 
of its action precedes its action. In the latter case, its knowledge is either 
linked to an additional ‘motive,’ in which case it is an ‘agent by intention,’ 
or it is not linked to such an additional ‘motive,’ i.e. the very active 
knowledge of the action’ is the source of emanation of the effect. In this 
case, either that knowledge is something additional to the essence (dzat) jf 
the agent, or it is not. If it is, then the agent is an ‘agent by foreknowledge;’ 
if not, it is an ‘agent by manifestation.’ In the foregoing, if the agent is 
associated with its action in such a manner that itself and its action are 
actions of another agent, it is an ‘agent by subjection.’ 

Thus there are eight kinds of agents. 

(i) The ‘agent by nature’ (al-fa’il bi al-thab) is one which has no 
knowledge of its action though it accords with its nature. An example of it is 
the soul on the plane of its natural bodily faculties: it performs its actions in 
accordance with its nature. 

(ii) The ‘agent by constraint’ (al-fa’il bi al-qasr) is one which has no 
knowledge of its action and its action does not accord with its nature. An 
example of it is the soul on the plane of its faculties at the time of illness, 
during which its actions are disoriented from their healthy course due to 
constraining factors. 

(iii) The ‘agent by coercion’ (al-fa’il bi al-jabr) is one which has 
knowledge of its action but carries it out unwillingly. An example of it is a 
person who is forced to do something he does not want to do. 

(iv) The ‘agent by agreement’ (al-fa’il bi al-ridha) is one which has will, 
and its detailed knowledge of its action is the same as its action. Before the 
action it does not possess any except a non-detailed knowledge of it, a 
knowledge that the agent possesses by virtue of its own essence. Divine 
creativity is of this kind in the view of the Emanationists. 

(v) The ‘agent by intention’ (al-fa’il bi al-qashd) is one which has will 
and foreknowledge of its action along with an additional motive for acting. 
An example of it is man in his voluntary actions. 

(vi) The ‘agent by foreknowledge’ (al-fa’il bi al-‘inayah) has will and a 
foreknowledge of its action additional to the agent’s essence. The very 
intelligible form (al-shurat al-‘ilmiyyah) is the source of emergence of the 
action without there being any additional motive. An example of it is a man 
standing on a high tower, the very idea of falling being sufficient to make 
him fall to the ground. Divine creation is of this kind in the opinion of the 
Peripatetics. 
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(vii) The ‘agent by manifestation’ (al-fa’il bi al-tajalli) has detailed 
foreknowledge of its action, a foreknowledge that is the same as the 
‘simple’ knowledge that it possesses of its essence. An example of it is the 
immaterial human soul, which, being the ultimate form for its species, 
despite its simplicity, is the source of all its perfections and properties that it 
possesses in its essence. Its immediate knowledge (‘ilm hudhuri) of itself is 
a detailed knowledge of its perfections, though they are not distinguished 
from one an-other. Another example is the exalted Necessary Being in 
accordance with that which will be mentioned later on,’ that the Necessary 
Being possesses an undifferentiated knowledge that at the ; same time 
discloses details (‘ilman ijmaliyyan IT ‘ayn al-kasyf al-tafshili). 

(viii) The ‘agent by subjection’ (al-fa’il bi al-taskhir) is one whose action 
is ascribed to it from the point of view that the agent itself is an act of 
another agent, on which the agent itself and its action depend. Therefore 
such an agent is subject in its action to the higher agent. Examples of it are 
the physical, vegetative and animal faculties subject to the human soul in 
their actions, and the cosmic agents subject in their actions to the Necessary 
Being. 

However, we have reservations in regarding ‘agent by coercion’ and 
‘agent by foreknowledge’ as being different in kind from ‘agent by 
intention,’ as implied by the above division. 
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7.7. THE FINAL CAUSE 

It is its ultimate perfection (kamal) towards which the agent is oriented in 
its action. If the agent’s knowledge has a role in its efficiency, the end is the 
agent’s purpose in his action. Alternately, one may say that his purpose is 
the action for the sake of reaching die end. Hence it is said that end precedes 
action conceptually but follows it externally. But if knowledge has no role 
in the agent’s efficiency, the end is that in which the action ultimately 
terminates. To explain, a thing’s perfection has a permanent relationship 
with it, and it requires that perfection. Restraining it from attaining that 
requirement of its nature either always (i.e., through a permanent restraint) 
or through most of its lifespan (i.e. through a major restraint) contradicts 
Divine Providence, which makes every contingent attain the perfection that 
it seeks. Hence everything has an end that is the ultimate perfection it 
requires. As to a minor restraint (which restrains a thing from attaining 
perfection during a minor part of its life), it is a minor evil that is 
compensated by an abundance of good. Moreover, this restraint, in cases 
where it is present, occurs only in the realm of matter due to disparate 
conflicting factors. 
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7.8. THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE FINAL CAUSE 

At times it is imagined that physical agents have no end in their actions. 
It is presumed that an end necessarily involves conscious purpose on the 
agent’s part. However, as we have seen, the idea of end is more general than 
that, and the end of physical agents in their actions is that in which their 
motions terminate. 

Sometimes it is imagined that many voluntary actions have no end, such 
as children in play, wherein their movements have no final goal. Other 
instances of it are such acts as stroking one’s beard, breathing, the listless 
movements of a sick person in sleep turning from one side to another, the 
interruption of an object’s movement in the middle of its journey towards its 
destination. 

Actually none of these agents are devoid of an end. To explain, there are 
three causal sources involved in voluntary actions. The proximate source of 
action is the motor faculty present in the muscles. Then there is the 
intermediate source, which precedes the first one. It is desire, followed by 
will and execution. The remote causal source is ideation, which entails the 
formation of the particular idea of the action in the mind, which is also often 
accompanied by a judgement that the action entails some benefit for the 
agent. 

Every one of these sources possesses an end. Often there is a coincidence 
of ends in one or more of these sources, and at times there is no such 
coincidence. 

Hence if the first stage involves ideation, which is knowledge, the 
voluntary action will have a ideated end. But if it involves only imagination, 
without there being any forethought, and is followed by desire and motor 
action of the muscles, the action is called a ‘capricious act.’ This happens in 
the case of play, where a child first fancies some activity, then its desire is 
aroused to perform it, whereupon it proceeds to carry it out. That in which 
the movements terminate is then the end of all the three causal sources. 

At times, imagination is accompanied with disposition and habit, as in 
the case of stroking one’s beard. Then the act resulting is called ‘habitual’ 
(al-‘adah). At times, imagination is accompanied with nature (tabi’ah), as in 
the case of voluntary breathing. At other times, imagination is accompanied 
by a disturbed condition of the health, as in the case of the actions of a sick 
person, in which case it is called ‘action by natural intention.’ In each of 
these actions there are causal sources with ends, and they all correspond to 
that in which the action terminates. As to a ideated end, these actions do not 
have an ideational causal source that may have such an end. 

When the end is not realized for any of these causal sources due to the 
interruption of the action by some hindrance that stops it short of its end, the 
action is named ‘vain’ (bathil) in relation to the end. The interruption of 
action due to a hindrance that keeps it from reaching its end is something 
other than the agent not possessing an end in its action. 
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7.9. REFUTATION OF CHANCE 

At times it is conjectured that there are some ends that are unwittingly 
achieved by an agent’s action without being aimed at by it. This is 
illustrated by the example of a man who digs a well for water but comes 
upon a treasure trove. Finding a treasure is not consequential to one’s 
digging a well. These kinds of occurrences are called cases of ‘good luck.’ 
Another example is the case of a man who takes shelter under a roof for the 
sake of its shade and is killed due to the roof collapsing upon him. Such 
occurrences are called incidents of ‘bad luck. ’ 

Some natural philosophers have based their view of the universe on this 
conjecture, holding that the world of physical bodies was composed of small 
atomic particles scattered in an infinite space in which they were in constant 
motion. By chance a group of them collided and collocated to form the 
bodies, of which those that are capable of enduring endure while others are 
subject to rapid or gradual annihilation. 

The truth is that there is no chance in the world of existence. Here it will 
be beneficial to give a brief introduction for the sake of explanation. We can 
conceive phenomena as falling into four classes. A group of them occurs 
invariably. Another group of them consists of those that occur most of the 
time. Some ail those that occur half of the time (like someone’s standing or 
sitting), while there are others that occur only rarely (like the possession of a 
sixth finger on one’s hand). 

Those which occur most of the time differ from those which occur 
always due to the occasional existence of a conflicting factor, as in the case 
of the number of fingers on the hand, which is five most of the time. 
However, occasionally, the fashioning principle of the fingers (in the foetus) 
comes upon a surplus matter possessing the capacity to assume the form of a 
finger and it shapes that into a finger. From this it is known that the fingers’ 
being five is conditional upon the non-existence of surplus matter, and this 
phenomenon with this condition occurs invariably, not most of the time. 
That which occurs rarely will also occur invariably and always on condition 
of presence of the conflicting factor. Hence if the phenomena that occur 
mostly or rarely in fact occur invariably on the presence of the requisite 
conditions, the case of the phenomena that occur half of the time is quite 
obvious. Hence all phenomena involve causal invariability and follow a 
fixed system that neither changes nor is violated. 

Such being the case, if we suppose a certain perfection to be unalterably 
and inexorably consequential to the action of an agent, the natural and self- 
evident judgement of the intellect is that there exists an existential 
relationship implying a kind of existential union between the agent and that 
perfection. That perfection is what the agent aims at by its action, and this is 
what ‘the end’ means. 

If we may entertain a doubt concerning the existence of relationship 
between ends of actions and their agents despite what has been said 
concerning the invariability of this relationship, we may as well doubt 
concerning the relationship of actions to their agents and the dependence of 
events and phenomena upon efficient causes, for here too there is nothing 
except an invariable association and a mutual existential necessity between 
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the agent and its action. It is for this reason that many of those who believe 
in chance have denied the existence of the efficient cause in the same way as 
they have rejected the final cause, confining causality exclusively to 
material causes, as will be pointed out in the next section. 

From the above discussion it becomes clear that the rare outcomes that 
are reckoned as instances of chance are invariable and essential ends of their 
causes, which are only accidentally ascribed to something else. Hence one 
who digs the ground under which a treasure lies invariably finds the 
treasure, and that is an essential end of his action, though it is accidentally 
ascribed to one digging for water. Similarly, a roof that possesses all the 
prerequisites for collapsing collapses invariably over someone under it, and 
that is the essential end of his action, though it is accidentally reckoned is 
the end of one seeking shelter from the sun. On the basis of this, the belief 
in chance arises from ignorance of causes. 
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7.10. FORMAL AND MATERIAL CAUSE 

The formal cause (al-‘illat al-shuriyyah) is the ‘form,’ which makes a 
thing what it is in actuality. It is a ’cause’ in relation to the species, which is 
a composite of form and matter, for the existence of species necessarily 
depends upon it. However, in relation to ‘matter’ it is ‘form’ and a 
participant in the efficient cause, as mentioned earlier.’ There are other 
meanings of the term ‘form’ with which we are not concerned here. 

The material cause (al-‘illat al-maddiyyah) is ‘matter’ in relation to the 
species, which is a composite of it and ‘form,’ for the existence of species 
necessarily depends upon it. However, in relation to the ‘form’ it is ‘matter,’ 
which receives it and is its effect, as mentioned earlier. 

A group of natural philosophers have confined causation to matter, but 
the above-mentioned principles refute such a view. That is because matter, 
whether ‘prime’ or ‘secondary’ (e.g. sperm or seed), is the bearer of 
potentiality, which necessarily entails ‘privation’ (fuqdan), and it is self- 
evident that it is not sufficient to give actuality to the species and bring it 
into existence. (Thus if the role of the efficient, final and formal causes is 
denied), the only alternative that remains is to admit that actuality comes 
into being without a cause, which is impossible. 

Moreover, as mentioned earlier, a thing does not come into existence 
until it is necessitated, and there remains no ground for deriving such a 
necessity except matter, whose mode of being is receptivity and potentiality. 
Therefore, there must be something beyond matter that necessitates the 
thing and brings it into existence. If the nexus of necessity between the 
cause and the effect or between two effects of a third cause be eliminated 
from things, everything would be the cause of everything else, the law of 
causality would be invalid and one could not take recourse in any fixed law. 
Such a position is contrary to what is regarded as self-evident by the 
intellect. There are other meanings of the tem: ‘matter’ with which we are 
not concerned here. 
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7.11. THE BODILY CAUSE 

The bodily causes have a limited efficiency from the viewpoint of 
number, duration and existential intensity (of the effects they can produce). 
The metaphysicians hold that bodily species are in substantial motion (al- 
harakat al-jawhariyyah); hence their specific forms and faculties are 
divisible and analyzable into limits and stages, each of which is bracketed 
by two non-beings. They are finite in themselves as well as in their external 
effects. 

Also, bodily causes do not act without there being a special 
configuratation between them and the matter of the thing affected. The 
metaphysicians state that since the bodily cause needs matter for its 
existence, it also needs matter for bringing something else into existence. Its 
need for matter in bringing into existence lies in its attaining through matter 
a special position in relation to the thing affected. Hence proximity and 
remoteness and special configurations interfere in the effectiveness of 
bodily causes. 
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8.1. THE MEANING OF ‘ONE’ AND ‘MANY’ 

The truth is that the concepts of unity (wahdah) and multiplicity (katsrah) 
- as with the concepts of existence, contingency and the like - are general 
concepts, which are impressed on the mind with a primary impression (i.e. 
without the mediation of any intermediary concepts). Hence such definitions 
of them as have been suggested - such as, “The one is that which is 
indivisible, from the aspect of its indivisibility,” and “The many is that 
which is divisible, from the aspect of its divisibility” - are verbal definitions. 
For it they were taken to be true definitions, they would not be free from 
defect due to the dependence of the concept of ‘one’ on that of ‘what is 
divisible,’ which is the same as ‘many,’ and the dependence of the concept 
of ‘manyl on that of ‘divisible,’ which is identical with it. Unity is the mode 
of indivisibility, and multiplicity that of divisibility. 

Note 

Unity coincides with existence from the viewpoint of extension 
(mishdaq), but differs from it in respect of intension (mafhum). Hence every 
existent qua existent is one, in the same way as every ‘one’ qua ‘one’ is 
existent. 

An objection may be raised here which may be stated as follows: The 
division of unconditioned (muthlaq) existence into ‘one’ and ‘many’ implies 
that what is ‘many’ should as well be existent like the ‘one,’ for it is a 
division of existence. It also implies that ‘many’ is other than ‘one,’ being 
different from it; for the two are divisions, and divisions necessarily exclude 
one another. It follows that some existents that are ‘many’ in respect of their 
multiplicity are not ‘one.’ This contradicts the statement that “every existent 
is one.” 

The answer to this objection is that ‘one’ here possesses two different 
considerations (i’tibar). In one consideration it is considered in itself, 
without comparing it with ‘many,’ and this includes that which is ‘many.’ 
Therefore, ‘many’ qua existent is ‘one,’ and it has one existence. That is 
why it yields to enumeration, as when we say, for instance, one dozen, two 
dozen and so on, or one set, two sets, three sets and so on. There is another 
consideration for ‘one’ wherein it is opposed to ‘many’ and contrary to it. 

To explain, at one time we consider existence in itself and as being 
opposed to absolute non-existence. In this consideration it becomes identical 
with ‘externality’ and the mode of possession of external properties (atsar). 
At another time we consider it in a manner wherein we either find it as 
possessing its external properties or lacking these properties (though in the 
latter case, too, it. possesses certain other properties). Accordingly, we 
consider this latter kind of existence when compared to external as ‘mental,’ 
which does not possess the external properties, and the existence to which it 
is compared as ‘external existence,’ which possesses the external properties. 
Yet this does not contradict the statement that ‘existence coincides with 
reality and externality,’ which is identical with the possession of properties. 

In the same way, at times we take the concept of ‘one’ in a non¬ 
conditional and non-comparative sense, wherein we find it as coinciding 
with ‘existence’ extensionally. Hence everything that is existent is ‘one’ in 
respect of its existence. At other times, we view being as marked with unity 
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in a certain state and without being marked with it in another state (for 
instance, a numerically single man, and a number of men who make up a 
multitude when compared to one man, and make up a multitude in 
opposition to one, which is a unit of the multitude). This does not contradict 
the previous statement that ‘one’ coincides with non-conditioned existence, 
and ‘one’ here has a general and absolute meaning that is non-comparative. 
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8.2. THE KINDS OF ‘ONE’ 

‘One’ is either: (i) ‘literal’ ( haqiqi ), or: (ii) ‘figurative’ ( ghayr haqiqi). 
The ‘literal one’ is something which is itself qualified with unity, without 
needing the mediation of an intermediary in such qualification, e.g. an 
individual human being. The ‘figurative A one’ is the contrary of it, e.g. man 
and horse when reckoned as ‘one’ by virtue of their being animals. 

The ‘literal one’ is either: (id) such that its essence (dzai) is qualified 
with unity, or: (ib) its essence is unity itself. The first kind of ‘literal one’ 
(id) is called ‘non-true one’ (al-wahid gbayr al-haqq), e.g. one man. The 
second (ib) is called ‘true unity’ (al-wahdat al-haqqah), such as the unity of 
anything taken in its absoluteness, whereat unity becomes identical with its 
essence. Therefore, one and unity are one thing in it. 

The one with a non-true unity is either: (ia l) a ‘particularized one,’ or: 
(ia 2) a ‘generalized one.’ The first is what is numerically one, and it is that 
which forms a number through repetition. Instances of the second are one 
species and one genus. 

The ‘particularized one’ is either: (ia la) such that it is indivisible from 
the aspect of the nature qualified with unity, apart from being indivisible 
from the aspect of its unity, or: (ia lb) it is divisible. Of the first is: (ia lal ) 
the concept of unity and indivisibility itself or (ia la 2) something else. That 
something else either (ia la 2a) has a spatial location, e.g. a (geometric) 
point, or (ia la 2b) it does not e.g. something which is immaterial. That 
which is immaterial is either: (ia la 2b l) attached in some manner to matter, 
e.g. the soul, or (ia la 2b 2) it is not, e.g. the Intellect. 

The second (i.e., ia lb), which accepts division from the aspect of its 
nature (qualified with unity), either (ia Ib 1) yields to division by itself, e.g. a 
unit quantity, or (ia lb 2) yields to it accidentally, e.g. a natural body from 
the aspect of its quantity. 

The ‘generalized one’ (ia 2) is either: (ia 2a) a generalized one in terms 
of concept, or is: (ia 2b) generalized in terms of existential expanse. The 
first is either: (ia 2a 1) specific (such as the unity of ‘man’), or (ia 2a 2) 
generic (such as the unity of ‘animal’), or (ia 2a 3) accidental (such as the 
unity of ‘walker’ and ‘laugher’). 

The ‘generalized one in the sense of existential expanse’ is the all- 
pervading existence. 

As to that which is one figuratively - i.e. that which is qualified by unity 
accidentally through something else - it has a kind of union with that which 
is literally one, e.g. Zayd and Amr, who are one in respect of belonging to 
the species ‘man,’ or man and horse, which are one in respect of belonging 
to the genus ‘animal.’ The terms for the figurative one differ in accordance 
with the aspect of the accidental unity. Thus unity in the sense of belonging 
to a certain species is called ‘homospecific’ (tamatsul), in the sense of 
belonging to a genus ‘homogeny’ (tajanus), with respect to quality 
‘similarity’ (tasyabuh), with respect to quantity ‘equality’ (tasawt), with 
respect to position ‘homology’ (tawazi), and with respect to relation 
‘symmetry of relation’ (tanasub). It is evident that every one of these 
divisions exists. This is how the philosophers have described this 
classification. 
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8.3. PREDICATION 

Identity (al-huwa huwiyyah, lit. it-is-itness) is one of the characteristics 
of unity, in the same way as otherness (ghayriyyah) is among the 
characteristics of multiplicity. 

Further, identity signifies unity in a certain aspect by the side of 
difference in some other aspect. This is what predication is, and it implies 
that predication is correct between any two different things that have some 
kind of unity between them. Common usage has however restricted 
predication to two cases wherein unity is subsequent to difference. 

One of them is when the subject and the predicate are one in respect of 
intension and quiddity, but differ in respect of some consideration, such as 
the difference of brevity and elaborateness in such statements as ‘man is a 
rational animal. ’ Here the defining term and the term defined are identical in 
meaning, but differ only in respect .of brevity and elaborateness. Another 
example is the difference involved in such statements as ‘man is man,’ 
wherein any doubt concerning the violability of the law of identity is 
dispelled. This kind of predication is called ‘primary essential predication’ 
(al-haml al-dzati al-awwali) 

The second kind of predication occurs in statements where two terms 
differ in meaning but are united in respect to existence, e.g., the statement 
‘Man is risible’ or ‘Zayd is standing’ This kind of predication is called 
‘common technical predication.’ 
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8.4. KINDS OF COMMON PREDICATION 

Common predication is classified into ‘non-derivative’ (haml hu hu, also 
called haml al-muwathat) and ‘derivative’ (haml dzi hu). In non-derivative 
predication, the predicate is predicated to the subject without the use of any 
additional expression (such as a proposition), e.g. ‘Man is risible.’ In 
derivative predication the agreement of the predicate with the subject 
depends on the use of an additional element or a derivative. 

Predication is also classified into ‘actualized’ (batti, lit. definite) and 
‘non-actualized’ (ghayr batti, lit. non-definite). In an actualized predication, 
the subject refers to actual individual instances to which the term 
representing the subject applies, e.g. ‘Men are risible’ and ‘Horses are 
quadrupeds.’ In non-actualized predication individuals subsumed in the 
subject are non-actualized, as in such statements as ‘All absolute non- 
existents are predicateless’ and ‘The co-presence of two contradictories is 
impossible.’ 

Predication is also classified into ‘simple’ (basith) and composite 
(murakkab). In simple predication, the predicate signifies the existence of 
the subject, e.g. ‘Man is existent.’ In composite predication, the predicate 
denotes one of the properties of the subject, e.g. ‘Man is risible.’ 

On the basis of the above discussion we can refute an objection which is 
raised on the basis of the Rule of Subordination (which states that the 
affirmation of a quality for something is subordinate to the subsistence of 
the thing of which the quality is posited) may be refuted. The objection 
states that the statement ‘Man is existent,’ for instance, is a corollary to the 
prior subsistence of man, which implies that ‘man’ has existence prior to the 
affirmation of his existence in accordance with the Rule of Subordination, 
and this involves an indefinite regress. 

The refutation of this objection is that the said rule applies to cases where 
one thing is affirmed of another, whereas the import of a simple predication 
is the affirmation of a thing’s subsistence, not affirmation of one thing in 
regard to another. Hence the Rule of Subordination does not apply in such a 
case.’ 
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8.5. OTHERNESS AND OPPOSITION 

We said above that otherness (ghayriyyah) is a characteristic of 
multiplicity. Otherness is classified into ‘innate’ (dzati) and ‘extrinsic’ 
ghayr dzati). ‘Innate otherness’ is one that arises between a thing and 
something else by virtue of its essence - such as the otherness between 
existence and non-existence. It is also called ‘opposition’ (taqabul). 
‘Extrinsic otherness’ is one that derives from a cause extrinsic to a thing, 
like the difference between sweetness and blackness. It is also called 
disparity (khilaf). 

The metaphysicians define opposition, i.e. innate otherness, as the 
impossibility of co-presence of two entities in one place, in one aspect, and 
at one time. It is classified into four kinds, as the opposites are either (i) both 
‘positive’ (wujudi), or (ii) one of them is ‘positive’ and the other ‘negative’ 
(‘adami), there being no opposition between two negatives. 

(ia) In the first case, if each of them is conceivable only in relation to the 
other, such as highness and lowness, the opposites are called ‘correlatives’ 
(mutadha’ifan) and the opposition is said to be that of ‘correlation’ 
(tadhayuf). 

(ib) If they are not such - e.g. blackness and whiteness - the opposites are 
called ‘contraries’ (mutadaddan), and the opposition is said to be one of 
‘contrariety’ (tadhadd). 

(iia) In the second case, if there is a locus (mawdhu’) that accepts each of 
them - e.g. blindness and eyesight in a person - the opposition is called ‘the 
opposition of privation and possession’ (taqabul al-‘adam wa al-malakah). 

(iib) If there is no such locus involved, as in the case of affirmation and 
negation, they are called ‘contradictories’ (mutanaqidan) and their 
opposition is said to be one of contradiction (al-tanaqud). This is how the 
metaphysicians have described opposition and the opposites. 

One of the properties of opposition in general is that it occurs between 
two sides, for it is a kind of relation between the opposites, and a relation 
requires two sides. 
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8.6. CORRELATION 

One of the properties pertaining to correlation is that there is a parity 
between the correlatives in respect of existence and non-existence, 
potentiality and actuality. Accordingly, if one of them is existent the other is 
also necessarily existent, and if one of them is non-existent, the other is also 
necessarily non-existent. Furthermore, when one of them is in the state of 
actuality, or when it is in the state of potentiality, the other is also 
necessarily such. It follows from this that they are concomitants and none of 
them precedes the other, neither in the mind nor in external reality. 
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8.7. CONTRARIETY 

Contrariety, in accordance with the above classification, arises between 
two existing entities that are not correlatives and which are intrinsically 
different from one another or mutually exclusive. 

One of the properties pertaining to contrariety is that there is no 
contrariety between any of the highest genera pertaining to the ten 
categories, for more than one of them are present in one place (e.g. quantity, 
quality, etc. in bodies) and various kinds of each of these categories is found 
in association with the kinds of other categories. So also are some genera 
that fall under each of them, which occur in association with some others, 
e.g. colour and taste. Hence contrariety, as revealed by induction, occurs 
between the ultimate species falling under the proximate genus, e.g. 
blackness and whiteness, which fall under colour. So have the 
metaphysicians stated. 

Another property pertaining to contrariety is that there is a locus 
(maudhu’) where they occur alternately; for if there is no common particular 
locus, their simultaneous occurrence will not be impossible, such as the 
existence of blackness in one body and of whiteness in another. 

It follows from the above that there is no contrariety between substances, 
for they do not need a locus for existing and that contrariety is found only in 
accidents. Therefore, some philosophers have substituted ‘place’ (mahall) 
for ‘locus’ (maudhu’) in order to include the ‘matter’ of substance. In 
accordance with such a no-ition, contrariety occurs between substantial 
forms (al-shuwar al-jawhariyyah) assumed by matter. 

Another property pertaining to contrariety is that there should be an 
extreme difference between the contraries. Hence if there were a range of 
existent entities (amran wujudiyyan) of which some are closer to some than 
others, the contraries will be at the extremities, between which there is 
utmost distance and difference, like blackness and whiteness, between 
which there are other intermediate colours, some of which are closer than 
others to one of the .two extreme sides, such as yellow, for instance, which 
is closer to white than red. 

The above discussion clarifies the meaning of the definition of contraries 
as “two existent entities that alternately occur to a single locus (or subject) 
and which fall under the same proximate genus, and between which there is 
an extreme difference.” 
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8.8. THE OPPOSITION OF PRIVATION AND 
POSSESSION 

This kind of opposition is also called ‘taqabul al-‘adam wa al-qunyah.’ 
The opposites in this case consist of a positive quality generally possessed 
by a certain locus by virtue of its nature, and the absence of that quality in 
the locus. An example of it is eyesight and blindness, the latter being 
privation from sight in a subject whose general nature is to possess it. 

If the locus possessing the quality is taken to be individual nature, or the 
nature of the species or genus, whose general character it is to possess the 
quality regardless of a particular time, the opposites are called ‘real’ 
privation and possession. Thus the absence of sight in the scorpion is 
blindness and a privation due to its being an animal by genus and hence a 
locus capable of sight, though its species be incapable of it, as alleged. 
Similarly, beardlessness in a man before the age of beardedness is an 
instance of privation, though his age group be incapable of possessing beard 
before the age of puberty. 

If the locus is taken to be individual nature along with a condition of time 
of qualification, the opposites are called ‘privation and possession in 
accordance with common usage,’ according to which the absence of sight in 
a blind-bom person and beardlessness in a child are not reckoned to be 
instances of privation and possession in any manner. 
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8.9. CONTRADICTION 

Contradiction (tanaqud) is an opposition involving affirmation and 
negation, in the sense that what is negated is exactly what is affirmed. 
Though basically it occurs in propositions, it may occur in terms when they 
implicitly bear the import of a proposition. Thus it is said that there is a 
contradiction between a thing’s existence and its non-existence, or that the 
contradictory of anything is its ‘negation’ (raf ’). 

A property of the contradictories - i.e. affirmation and negation - is that 
both of them cannot be true or false, as in a ‘factual disjunctive’ proposition. 
This is one of the primary self-evident axioms on which rests the truth of 
every conceivable proposition, whether self-evident or inferred, for there 
can be no knowledge of a proposition’s truth without the knowledge of the 
falsity of its contradictory. For instance, the truth of the statement ‘Every 
four is even’ can only be ascertained only when we know that the statement 
‘Every four is not even’ is false. Hence the law of contradiction has been 
called ‘the most primary of the primary principles’ (tila al-awa’il ). 

Another property of contradiction is that absolutely nothing lies outside 
the purview of the contradictories. Hence everything that can be conceived 
is either Zayd or non-Zayd, white or non-white, and so on. 

As to that which was mentioned earlier in the chapter on quiddity,’ that 
‘both the contradictories are removed on the plane of essence’ ( dzat ), as 
when it is said ‘Man qua man is neither existent nor non-existent,’ it is not 
in fact a case of removal of both the contradictories in any manner. Rather, 
what it signifies is that both the contradictories (viz. existence and non¬ 
existence) are irrelevant on the plane of quiddity; for ‘man’ is neither 
defined as ‘a rational animal that exists’ nor as ‘a rational animal that does 
not exist.’ 

Another of its properties is that it applies to propositions on condition of 
the presence of the well-known eightfold unities mentioned in the books on 
logic. To these Sadr al-Muta’allihin - may God’s mercy be upon him - has 
added the unity of predication: that predication in both the cases (i.e. 
affirmation and negation) should either be of the primary or the common 
type, difference of predication being inadmissible. Hence there is no 
contradiction between the statement, ‘The particular is particular,’ that is, 
from the viewpoint of intension (, mafhuman ), and the statement “The 
particular is not particular,’ that is, from the viewpoint of extension 
(mishdaqari) 
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8.10. THE OPPOSITION OF ONE AND MANY 

The philosophers have differed concerning the opposition between one 
and many, as to whether it is innate (bi at-dzat) or not. Of those who 
consider it innate, some have held them to be correlatives and some as 
contraries, while some others have held their opposition to be of a fifth kind, 
different from the four kinds mentioned above. 

The truth is that the difference between one and many is not an 
opposition of any kind in the technical sense of the word, because the 
difference pertaining to unconditioned existence by virtue of its division 
into ‘one’ and ‘many’ is a difference of gradation (tasykik) in which the 
differentiating factor is the same as the common factor, like the division of 
existence into external and mental, actual and potential, whereas otherness 
in all the four kinds of opposition is not one that is reducible to the common 
factor. Hence between one and many there is no opposition from among the 
four kinds of opposition. 

Note 

The opposition between affirmation and negation is not an actual 
opposition in external reality, but relates to the intellect and is mentally 
posited. That is because opposition involves a certain relation between the 
opposites, and relations between existents depend on two actual and existing 
sides, whereas one of the sides in contradiction is negation, which involves 
non-being and nonentity. However, the intellect posits the negation as a side 
opposed to the affirmation and judges their co-presence to be inadmissible. 

As to the opposition of privation and possession, the non-being therein 
has some kind of entity, for it is absence of a quality possessed by the 
subject in the normal course. This measure of abstract existence is sufficient 
for the occurrence of a relation. 
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9.1. THE MEANING OF PRIORITY, POSTERIORITY 
AND COEXISTENCE 

Priority (sabq) and posteriority (luhuq) are among the characteristics of 
existents qua existents. That is because two entities often share, as existents, 
a relation to a source of existence that is not the same for each of them. An 
example of it is the relation of ‘two’ and ‘three’ to ‘one;’ ‘two’ being closer 
to ‘one’ than ‘three’ is called prior and antecedent, and ‘three’ is called 
posterior and subsequent. At times the common relation is the same for both 
the things, in which case they are called ‘coexistent’ and their condition is 
called ‘coexistence’ (ma’iyyah). 

The metaphysicians have mentioned several kinds of priority and 
posteriority derived through induction. 

(i) Temporal priority (al-sabq al-zamani), in which the prior and the 
posterior are not contemporaneous. An example of it is the priority of some 
parts of time to other parts, such as that of yesterday to today and the 
priority of events of a preceding period to those of a subsequent period. Its 
opposite is temporal posteriority (al-luhuq al-zamani). 

(ii) Priority by nature (al-sabq bi al-thab’) is the priority of the 
incomplete cause to the effect, like the priority of two to three. 

(iii) Priority by causality (al-sabq bi al-’illiyyah) is the priority of the 
complete cause to its effect. 

(iv) Priority by virtue of quiddity (al-sabq bi al-mahiyyah, also called al- 
taqaddum bi al-tajawhur) is the priority of the constituting causes of 
quiddity to their effects, like the priority of the parts of a specific quiddity 
(i.e. genus and differentia) to the species. The priority of a quiddity to its 
propria (lawazim), such as the priority of four to evenness, has also been 
considered as belonging to this kind. Its opposite is posteriority by virtue of 
quiddity (al-luhuq bi al-mahiyyah or al-ta’akhkhur bi al-tajawhur). 

The above three kinds, viz. priority by nature, priority by causality and 
priority by virtue of quiddity, are called ‘priority by virtue of essence’ (al- 
sabq bi al-dzat). 

(v) Priority by virtue of laterality (al-sabq bi al-haqiqah) is when what is 
‘prior’ has a quality that is accidentally (i.e. figuratively) ascribed to what is 
‘posterior.’ An example of it is water flowing in a channel: water literally 
possesses the flow, and this flow is ascribed accidentally to the channel in 
which it flows. Its opposite is posteriority by virtue of literality. This kind 
has been added by Sadr al-Muta’allihin. 

(vi) Meta-temporal priority (al-sabq bi-dahr) is the priority of the 
necessitating cause over its effect, though not in respect of its necessitating 
the existence of the effect and bringing it into being, as mentioned under 
priority by causality, but in the respect that its existence is separate and 
detached from the existence of the effect. By virtue of the cause existing on 
a higher existential plane than the effect, the effect is non-existent at the 
existential plane of the cause, such as the priority of the immaterial world of 
the Intellect over the world of matter. Its opposite is meta-temporal 
posteriority (al-ta’akkkhur al-dahri). 
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This kind has been added by Mir Damad, may God’s mercy be upon him, 
on the basis of his conception of meta-temporal huduts and qidam, which 
will be explained later on. ’ 

(vii) Priority by rank (al-sabq bi al-rutbah) occurs in hierarchies based on 
nature, position and convention. An example of the first kind is the 
hierarchy of genera and species. If one were to begin at the highest genus, a 
higher genus will be prior to the one below it, which in its turn will be prior 
to the one below it until the ultimate species is reached. But if one were to 
begin at the ultimate species, the order of priority will be reversed. 

The imam or the prayer leader and those who follow him in a 
congregational prayer offer an example of the second kind. If one were to 
begin at the prayer niche, the imam will be seen to be prior to those in the 
row behind him, and those in the first row will be prior to those in the 
second, and so on and so forth. But if one were to begin from the last row, 
the order of priority and posteriority will be reverse. Opposed to this kind of 
priority is posteriority in terms of rank. 

(viii) Priority by virtue of superiority (al-sabq bi al-syaraf) depends on 
worth and merit, such as the priority of a knowledgeable person over an 
ignorant one and a courageous person over a coward. 
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9.2. THE CRITERION OF PRIORITY 

It is something that is common to the prior and the posterior and by 
virtue of which priority exists. 

The criterion in temporal priority is the relation to time, regardless of 
whether what is prior is time itself or something existing in it. The criterion 
in priority by nature is the relation to existence. In priority by causality, it is 
necessity. In priority by quiddity it is the. constitution of the quiddity. In 
priority by virtue of literality, it is realization in general, including the literal 
and the metaphorical. In meta-temporal priority, it depends on an entity’s 
situation in the existential context. In priority by rank, it depends on the 
point of reference, such as the niche or the mosque entrance in the example 
pertaining to a sensible hierarchy, and the highest genus or the ultimate 
species in a conceptual hierarchy. In priority by virtue of superiority, it is 
merit and advantage. 
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9.3. QIDAM AND HUDUTH, AND THEIR KINDS 

In common usage the words qadirn (lit. old) and hadits (lit. new or 
recent) were originally applied to two contemporaneous things. When the 
period of existence of one of them was greater than that of the other, the one 
which had existed for a longer period was called qadirn and the one which 
had existed for a shorter period was called hadits or hadith. Hence they were 
relative attributes, in the sense that a single thing could be hadits in relation 
to one thing and qadirn in relation to another. That which was implied in the 
concept of huduts was the prior non-existence of a thing in a certain period 
of time, and qidam implied that a thing was not preceded by non-existence 
in a given period of time. 

Then a more general meaning was given to these two words by giving 
‘non-existence’ (‘adam) a more general sense that included non-existence as 
opposed to existence - that is non-existence in time, which does not cohabit 
with existence - as well as the non-existence that cohabits with existence. 
The latter of kind of non-existence is a thing’s essential non-being that 
accompanies its existence after its being brought into existence by the cause. 

Thus the meaning of huduts became ‘existence posterior to non- 
existence’ and the meaning of qidam ‘non-precedence of existence by non¬ 
existence.’ These two concepts are essential (dzati) characteristics of 
existence in general, for an existent qua existent is either preceded by non¬ 
existence or it is not. Thereupon, these concepts became fit for philosophical 
discussion. 

(i) Thus one kind of huduts is ‘temporal huduts’ or huduts in terms of 
time [al- huduts al-zamani), which means a thing’s existence being posterior 
to its non-existence, such as today’s being posterior to its non-existence 
yesterday, or the posteriority of today’-s events to their non-existence 
yesterday. Opposed to it is qidam in terms of time (al-qidam al-zamani), 
which is a thing’s not being posterior to non-existence in time, like the 
qidam of time itself which is neither preceded by a time nor anything 
temporal - for other- wise it would imply the subsistence of time when it 
does not exist, and this involves a contradiction. 

(ii) Another kind of huduts is ‘essential huduts’ (al-huduts al-dzati), 
which means non-existence’s being prior to the existence of a thing at the 
plane of its essence, as is the case with all contingent existents, which owe 
their existence to a cause beyond themselves with nothing in their quiddities 
and essences except non-existence. 

One may raise an objection here that quiddity in itself does not possess 
anything but contingency. That means the equality of its relation to 
existence and non-existence and its being devoid of both of them. Thus it is 
devoid of non-existence, as mentioned. 

The answer is that it is true that quiddity by itself is devoid of existence 
and non-existence. In order to assume one of these it stands in need of 
something to tilt the scale one way or the other; the non-existence of such a 
preponderant and cause is sufficient to make it non-existent. In other words, 
its being devoid in itself of existence and non-existence and its being 
divested of these two is in the sense of primary predication (i.e. as a 
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concept). That does not contradict its being characterized with non-existence 
in the sense of common predication (i.e. in external reality). 

The opposite of huduts in this sense is ‘essential qidam’ [al-qidam al- 
dzati), which means non-precedence of a thing by non-existence at the plane 
of its essence (dzat). That is only true of an entity whose essence is the very 
reality of existence, an entity that dispels non-existence by its very essence. 
That is the Necessary Being, whose essence is Its existence. 

(iii) A third kind of huduts is ‘meta-temporal huduts’ (al-huduts al-dahri), 
mentioned by Mir Damad - may God’s mercy be upon him. It means the 
posteriority of the existence of an existential plane to its non-existence at a 
higher plane in the vertical hierarchy of existence. That kind of non¬ 
existence does not cohabit (ghayr mujami’) with existence, though it is non¬ 
temporal. An instance of it is the posteriority of the material world to its 
nonexistence at the plane of the imaginal world (‘alam al-mitsal). Opposed 
to it is ‘meta-temporal qidam’ 
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%~a3 jJlS* b~c l^i j 
CHAPTER TEN: Actuality and Potentiality 

The existence of a thing in external reality, wherein it possesses the 
external properties (atsar) expected of it, is called ‘act, ’ and it is to exist in 
actuality (bi al-fi’l). The potential that precedes its actualization is called 
‘potentiality’ (quwwah), and before it has actualized it is said to be in 
potentiality. For instance, water has the potential to change into vapour. 
As long as it is water, it is water in actuality and vapour potentially. 
However, when it has changed into vapour, it becomes vapour in actuality 
and the potentiality is annulled. Hence there is existence in actuality and 
existence in potentiality, and these two divisions are discussed in this 
chapter. 
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10.1 A TEMPORAL HADITH IS PRECEDED BY 
POTENTIALITY 

Everything that comes into existence in time [hadits zamani) is preceded 
by a potentiality for existence. For before it actualizes, it necessary that its 
existence be contingent, that is, it should be capable of being qualified with 
existence or non-existence. For if it were impossible, its actualization would 
not be possible. Similarly it were necessary, it would not fail to exist. This 
potential is something other than the agent’s power over it, for its potential 
for existence is an attribute of it with reference to its own existence, not to 
something else such as the agent. This potential is something external and 
not a derivative concept (i’tibar ‘aqli) associated with the thing’s quiddity, 
for it is characterized with strength and weakness, proximity and 
remoteness. For instance, an embryo possessing the potential to become a 
human being is closer to humanity than a lump of food, which assesses the 
potential for changing into an embryo, and the potential possessed by the 
former is greater than what is possessed by food. 

It is obvious that this potential, which is something existing in external 
reality, is not something substantial (jawhar) subsisting bv itself. Rather, it 
is an accident that subsists through something else. We will call it 
‘potentiality’ (quwwah) and its substratum, ‘matter’ (maddah). Thus 
everything that comes into existence in time consists of ‘matter’ that 
precedes it and carries the potentiality of its existence. 

It is necessary that ‘matter’ should not be unreceptive to the actuality 
whose potential it bears. Hence it is in itself the potentiality for receiving the 
actuality whose potential it bears. For if matter were to have an actuality of 
its own, it would refuse to accept any other actuality. Thus it is a substance 
(jawhar) whose intrinsic actuality is the potentiality for things. However, in 
order to be a substance endowed with potentiality, it subsists through 
another actuality. When the actuality for which it has the potentiality comes 
into being, the earlier actuality disappears, giving its place to the new 
actuality. An example of it is water. When it changes into vapour, its 
aqueous form - which earlier sustained the matter that now bears the form of 
vapour - disappears and is replaced by the gaseous form through which the 
matter that earlier bore the potential to become vapour is now sustained. 

The matter of the new emergent actuality and that of the earlier defunct 
actuality is one, for otherwise we would have to regard it as coming into 
being with the emergent actuality. This would necessitate another potential 
and another matter, and this entails an indefinite regress. Thus a single 
emergent thing would require an infinite number of potentials and matters, 
and this is inadmissible. A similar difficulty arises if we consider matter as 
having come into existence in time (hadits zamani). 

From the above discussion it becomes clear that, first, everything that 
comes into existence in time has a ‘matter’ that bears the potentiality for its 
existence. 

Second, the matter of things that come into existence in time is one and 
common to them. 

Third, the relation between ‘matter’ and the potentiality it bears for 
becoming something is one that exists between a physical body and its 
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three-dimensional geometrical form (, al-jism al-ta’limi). Hence, the 
potentiality for a particular thing delimits the indefinite potentiality of 
matter, in the same way as a three-dimensional geometrical form defines the 
indefinite threefold dimensions of a physical mass. 

Fourth, the existence of entities that come into existence in time 
inseparable from the change in their forms if they are substances, and in 
their states if accidents. 

Fifth, potentiality always subsists through actuality, and matter subsists 
continually through a form that sustains it. Thus when a - form takes the 
place of an earlier one, the subsequent form takes the place of the preceding 
one in sustaining matter. 

Sixth, it becomes clear from what has been mentioned that potentiality 
temporally precedes only a particular actuality; otherwise actuality when 
taken in an absolute manner precedes potentiality respect of all forms of 
priority: causal, temporal, by nature, etc. 
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10.2. THE KINDS OF CHANGE 

We have seen that a thing’s motion from potentiality to actuality ails 
change, either in its essence or its states. Change is either instantaneous or 
gradual. Gradual change is called motion (harakah), which is a thing’s 
gradual mode of existence (i.e. extended over time). As it relates to a mode 
of being, it deserves to be a subject of metaphysical study in this respect. 
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10.3. THE DEFINITION OF MOTION 

It was said above that motion is a thing’s transition from potentiality to 
actuality in a gradual manner. One may also call it ‘gradual change.’ 
(Gradual transition is a self-evident concept, whose formation in the mind is 
assisted by sense-experience.) Aristotle defined it as “the first perfection 
(kamal awwal) for that which is in a state of potentiality qua something in 
potentiality.” To explain, the acquisition of what a thing may possibly 
acquire is a perfection for it. For a thing in its movement towards a certain 
state - for instance, a body moving towards a certain location to become 
situated in it - its movement as well as its establishment in the location 
towards which it moves are perfections for that body, with difference, 
however, that its movement is the first perfection and its establishment in 
that location the second perfection. 

Hence, when it starts its movement, a perfection is realized for it, though 
not absolutely but in the sense that it is still in a state of potentiality in 
relation to its second perfection, which is establishment in the sought 
destination. Thus, motion is a first perfection for that which is in a state of 
potentiality in relation to the two perfections, in the respect that it is in a 
state of potentiality in relation to the second perfection. 

From this it becomes clear that motion depends for its actualization on 
six things: (i) the origin (mabda’), from which motion starts, (ii) the end 
(muntaha) towards which motion is directed, (iii) the moving subject 
(mawdhu’) or ‘the moved’ (mutaharrik), (iv) the ‘agent’ that causes the 
motion, or the ‘mover’ (muharrik), (v) the course (masafah) of motion, and 
(vi) the time to which motion corresponds in some manner. These will be 
explained below. 
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10.4. MEDIATING AND TRAVERSING MOTION 

There are two conceptions of motion. In one of them, the moving thing is 
conceived as being between the origin and the end, in the sense that if it is 
supposed to be at a certain limit in the middle, it is neither before it nor after 
it: it is a simple static state which is indivisible and is called ‘mediating 
motion’ (al-harakah al-tawassutiyyah). 

In the second conception, it is the above-mentioned state of being 
between the origin and the end, along with its relation to the limits of the 
course of motion, the limit that it has left and the one that it has not reached, 
or the potentiality transformed into actuality and the potentiality that still 
remains in its state and which the moving subject seeks to transform into 
actuality. Implied in this conception of motion is division into parts and 
gradual transition and passage, as it is a gradual transition from potentiality 
to actuality. It is called ‘traversing motion’ (al-harakah al-qath’iyyah), and 
both of these meanings exist in external reality, for they correspond to it 
with all their characteristics. 

However, as to the picture of motion derived from imagination, by taking 
one limit after another from motion and combining them in the form of a 
continuous aggregate divisible into parts, it is something purely mental 
having no existence in external reality; co-presence of parts is impossible in 
motion, for otherwise it would be something static, not dynamic. 

From this, it becomes clear that motion - i.e., traversing motion - is a 
fluid mode of existence, divisible into parts, wherein potentiality and 
actuality intermingle in the sense that every one of a assumed parts is 
actuality for its preceding part and potentiality for the succeeding part, 
terminating on one side in potentiality unaccompanied by actuality and on 
the other in actuality unaccompanied by potentiality. 
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10.5. THE ORIGIN AND END OF MOTION 

We saw that motion is essentially subject to division. However, it should 
be noted that this division does not stop at any limit like the division in 
static continuous quantities, as in the case of geometric line, plane and body. 
For were it to stop at a limit, that would result in an indivisible part, whose 
inadmissibility was mentioned earlier. 

Furthermore, it is a division that is potential, not actual, for were it actual 
there would be no motion due to the division leading up to instantaneous 
parts. 

From this it becomes clear that there is no beginning or end of motion, in 
the sense that it should have a first, or last, indivisible part from the aspect 
of motion, as mentioned above. That is because a part in this sense is 
something instantaneous, not gradual, so the definition of motion as 
something essentially gradual would not apply to it. 

As to that which was mentioned above, that motion ends in two sides - 
on the one side in a potentiality unaccompanied by actuality and on the 
other in an actuality unaccompanied by potentiality - that is a delimitation of 
it by something external to it. 
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10.6. THE SUBJECT OF MOTION 

We saw above that motion is the gradual transition of a thing from 
potentiality to actuality. We also noted that it is necessary that this 
potentiality be borne by and subsist through something substantial. We 
further noted that that which is in potency is a potential perfection for matter 
and united with it. So when potentiality changes into actuality, actuality 
becomes united with matter in the place of potentiality. An example of this 
is the matter of water, which is potentially vapour. Another is that of a sour 
body, e.g., an apple, which is potentially sweet. When water changes into 
vapour and sourness into sweetness, the matter of water assumes the form of 
vapour and that of the sour body the form of sweetness. Hence there is a 
subject in every motion that is qualified with motion and in which motion 
occurs. 

It is necessary that the subject of motion be something enduring that 
undergoes motion. Otherwise that which possessed potentiality would be 
something other than that which assumes actuality, in which case motion, 
which is a thing’s transition from potentiality to act, would not be realized. 

It is also necessary that the subject of motion should not something that 
has actuality in all respects, such as an immaterial Intellect, for there can be 
no motion without some kind of potentiality. Hence that which has no 
potentiality has no motion. Also, it should not be in potentiality in all 
respects, for that which is such has no existence. Hence, it should be 
something that is potential in some aspect and actual in some aspect, such as 
prime matter, which possesses the potentiality for all things and whose 
actuality is its potentiality, or a body that is secondary matter, which 
possesses the potentiality for various specific forms and accidents along 
with the actuality of bodiness and some specific form. 
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10.7. THE AGENT OF MOTION, THE MOVER 

It is necessary that the mover should be other than the moved, for if the 
moved itself were the creator of motion, that would imply a single thing 
being active (fail) and passive (qabil) in a single aspect. This is impossible, 
because the mode of action (fi’l) is the mode of possession, whereas the 
mode of receptivity is the mode of privation, and it is meaningless to say 
that a single thing is in possession and privation in the same aspect. 

Moreover, the subject is in potentiality in relation to the actuality attained 
by it through motion, an actuality which it lacks, and that which is in 
potentiality cannot provide actuality. It is necessary that the proximate agent 
of motion should be something undergoing change and renewal, for if it 
were something stable in itself and without change and flux, that which it 
produces would also be stable in itself. As a result, no part of motion will 
give way to another part due to the stability of the cause and absence of 
change in its state, whereupon motion would not be motion, which is a self- 
contradiction. 
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10.8. THE RELATION OF THE CHANGEABLE TO THE 

UNCHANGING 

It has been said that the necessity of dependence of something 
undergoing renewal and change on a cause subject to renewal and change 
like itself requires the dependence of the renewing and changing cause in its 
turn upon something else subject to renewal and change like itself, and so 
on and so forth. That implies either an indefinite regress or a vicious circle, 
or changeability in the First Source, whose exalted station lies beyond such 
an attribution. 

The answer that has been given to this objection is that renewal and 
change originate in a substance that is essentially mobile. Renewal being 
essential to it, it is correct to ascribe it to an unchanging cause that brings it 
into existence, for its creation is the same as the creation of its 
changeability. 
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10.9. THE COURSE OF MOTION 

The ‘course’ of motion is the continuous flux of existence through which 
the moving subject passes. Unavoidably, it yields to the abstraction of some 
of the categories, though not from the aspect that it is a continuous changing 
unity, for that would entail the occurrence of gradation in quiddity, which is 
impossible. Rather, that is from the aspect that the course is divisible into 
instantaneously existing divisions, each of which is a species from among 
the species of the category and different from other species. An example of 
it is a growing body whose motion is in quantity. At every instant of its 
motion, it is affected by a species from among the species of continuous 
quantity, different from the species that affected it in a preceding instant as 
well as those that will affect it in a succeeding instant. 

Hence the meaning of a thing’s motion in a certain category b that the 
subject is affected at every instant by a species from among the species of 
the category, which is different from the species that affect it at any other 
instant. 
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10.10. THE CATEGORIES WHEREIN MOTION OCCURS 

In accordance with the opinion prevailing amongst the earlier 
philosophers, belonging to the period before Mulla Shadra, the categories in 
which motion occurs are four: place, quality, quantity, and position. 

As to place, it is obvious that motion takes place in it, like the motion of 
bodies in respect to location. However, there are certain reservations in 
considering place as a category in its own right, though such a view has 
been commonly held. Rather, place is a kind of position; accordingly, a 
motion in place is a kind of motion in position. 

As to quality, it is obvious that motion occurs in it, especially in non¬ 
active qualities like the qualities associated with quantities, such as 
straightness and crookedness and the like; for a body moving in terms of 
quantity also moves in the qualities that depend on its quantity. 

As to quantity, the motion in it is defined as gradual change in a body’s 
quantity that is continuous, proportionate and orderly. One example is the 
case of biological growth, which is a gradual, continuous and orderly 
increase in a body’s volume. 

An objection has been raised against this definition. It is pointed out that 
growth takes place through the annexation of parts from outside to the parts 
of the growing body. Thus the resulting larger quantity is an accident of the 
collection of the original and the annexed parts, whereas the previous 
smaller quantity was an accident of the original parts. These two quantities 
are separate and discontinuous due to the difference of their subjects. Hence, 
there is no motion but the disappearance of one quantity and the emergence 
of another. 

The answer that has been given to this objection is that there is no doubt 
that there is an annexation of the annexed parts; however, the ‘nature’ (i.e. 
the specific form) transforms the annexed part after assimilation into the 
form of the original parts. It continues to transform and increase the bulk of 
the original parts gradually by assimilating parts from outside and changing 
them into the original parts. Thus the quantity accidental to the original parts 
increases in a gradual and continuous manner, and this is what motion is. 

As to position, the occurrence of motion in it is obvious, such is the 
rotary motion of a sphere on its axis, as a result of which me relationship of 
any point on its surface changes with its surroundings. This is a gradual 
change in its position. 

The philosophers were of the opinion that there is no motion in the 
remaining categories, which consist of action, affection, time, relation, 
possession and substance. 

As to action and affection, gradualness is included in their conception. 
They do not have instantaneously existing individuals and occurrence of 
motion in them requires division into instantaneously existing divisions, 
which they do not have. 

A similar observation applies to the category of ‘time,’ which is defined 
as a mode resulting from a thing’s relation to time. It is gradual and so 
precludes the occurrence of motion in it, which requires divisibility into 
instantaneously existing divisions. 
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As to relation, it is an abstraction dependent upon its two sides and, like 
motion, is not independently associated with a single thing. The same 
applies to ‘possession,’ any change wherein is dependent upon the change 
of its two subjects, like the change occurring in the shoe or the foot from 
their prior state. 

As to substance, the earlier philosophers believed that the occurrence of 
change in it entails the actualization of motion in that which is not a fixed 
subject, and, as mentioned earlier, the actualization of motion depends on a 
fixed subject that persists as long as motion continues. 
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10.11. CONTINUATION OF THE ABOVE DISCUSSION 

Shadr al-Muta’allihin, may God’s mercy be upon him, came to ho A that 
motion occurs in the category of substance. Among the various arguments 
that he advanced in favour of this view, the most persuasive is that the 
occurrence of motion in the four accidental categories requires that motion 
occur in the category of substance, because the accidents are dependent 
upon the substance in the way an action depends upon its agent. Thus 
physical actions depend on the natures or specific forms, which are the 
proximate causes of them. As mentioned earlier, the proximate cause of 
motion is something gradual like it. Thus the natures and specific forms in 
bodies moving in respect of quantity, quality, place and position are 
changeable with a fluid existence like the accidents: otherwise there would 
not actualize any cause of these motions. 

An objection against this argument states: If we transfer our argument to 
the renewing nature, the question still remains as to how something 
changeable can emanate from an unchanging source. 

The answer to this is that since motion occurs within the substance of the 
changeable ‘nature,’ change and renewal are essential to it, and that which is 
essential to something does not stand in need of a cause. The ‘maker’ has 
made it changeable, not that he first made it and then made it changeable. 

This answer may be contested with the following remark. The same thing 
may be asserted concerning the dependence of changeable accidents on the 
‘nature’ without making the ‘nature’ changeable; hence changeability is 
essential to changeable accidents and the nature made the changeable 
accident; not that it made the accident and then caused it to change. 

The answer to this is that accidents depend for their existence on the 
substance and are subject to it. Hence it is necessary that their essentiality 
should culminate in the substance. 

Another objection that has been raised is that the relation between the 
changing accidents and the unchanging source - a nature or something else - 
can be explained in another manner. According to this explanation, change 
is produced in the accidents from outside, for instance, by the varying 
degrees of proximity and distance from destination in physical motions, by 
the changing states in coercive motions which are opposite to nature, and by 
the succession of particular acts of will produced in the soul at very stage of 
psychic motions whose source is the soul. 

The answer to this is that, transferring our argument to these successive 
states or acts of will, we may ask: What is it that makes them successive? 
For they unavoidably culminate, in the case of physical motions, in a nature. 
The same is true of coercive motions, for coercion culminates in a nature. 
The same applies to psychic motions, wherein the immediate agent of 
motion is the nature, as will be explained later on. 

One may also argue in favour of substantial motion on the basis of what 
was mentioned earlier,” that the existence of the accident is a plane from 
among the planes of the existence of substance, in the respect that its 
existence-in-itself is identical with its existence-for-the-substance. Hence its 
change and renewal are change and renewal in the substance. 
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It follows from the above discussion, first, that the changing natural 
forms that appear one after another in matter are in reality a single 
substantial form in flux through which matter passes, and from each of 
whose limits is abstracted an idea different from what is abstracted from 
another limit. 

This was concerning change in natural forms (e.g. water into vapour and 
vapour into water), which is change within a single form in flux. But there 
are other evolutionary substantial motions represented by the motion of 
prime matter towards physical form, followed by vegetative, animal and 
human forms. 

Second, in its substantial motion the moving substance moves with all its 
accidents, for, as mentioned, the existence of accidents is a plane of the 
existence of the substance, which is their substratum. 

A consequence of this is that the motion of substance in the four - or the 
three’ - categories is a kind of motion within motion. On this basis, these 
fourfold or threefold motions may be called ‘secondary motions,’ and the 
motions that relate absolutely to the accidents in subordination to the 
substance - not parallel to it - may be termed ‘primary motions.’ 

Third, the physical world with its one matter is a single reality in flux. 
With all its substances and accidents, it is a single caravan moving towards 
its fixed end of an absolute actuality. 
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10.12. THE SUBJECT OF SUBSTANTIAL MOTION AND 

ITS AGENT 

It has been held by philosophers of the post-Shadra period that the 
subject in this motion is the matter actualized in one or the other of 
successive forms united by continuity and flux. Thus the unity of matter and 
its individuality are preserved through one or the other of the changing 
forms. The unity of the changing form, though indefinite, is preserved by an 
immaterial substance, which is the agent of matter. This agent preserves 
matter and its unity and individuality through some form or another. Thus 
the form, whatsoever, participates in the cause of matter and the matter 
actualized through it is the subject of motion. 

This is similar to the opinion of those who reject substantial motion and 
believe in continuous coming into being and annihilation (al-kawn wa al- 
fasad). They state that the agent of matter is some form whatsoever, whose 
unity is preserved by an immaterial substance that creates form and matter 
through its mediation. Thus some form whatsoever participates in the cause 
in relation to matter and preserves its actualization and unity. 

The correct position is that motion’s need for a fixed subject remains as 
long as motion continues. Should a fixed subject be needed to preserve the 
unity of motion, in order that motion may not fall apart through divisibility 
and for the reason that its parts are not co-present in existence, it is the 
continuity of motion in itself and its divisibility in imagination, not external 
fact, which is sufficient for its unity. Should the need for a fixed subject be 
for the reason that motion is something predicative that stands in need of an 
entity existent-in-itself, in order to exist for it and to characterize it - as in 
the case of accidents and substantial forms impressed in matter, which also 
stand in need of a substratum for which they may exist and which they may 
characterize - the subject of accidental motions is something other that is 
substantial, and the subject of substantial motion is motion itself. For we do 
not mean by ‘subject of motion’ anything except an entity through which 
motion may subsist and for which “it may exist, and substantial motion, 
being a flowing and substantial entity, is subsistent through itself and for 
itself. Thus it is motion and the moving in. itself. 

Matter, which undergoes substantial forms in a continuous and flux-like 
manner, is referred to as ‘subject’ due to its union with forms; otherwise, in 
itself it is devoid of all actuality. 
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10.13. TIME 

We find that events occurring as a result of motion, are divisible into 
segments, of which no segment is co-present with another in respect of 
actual existence. For the actual existence of any posterior segment under 
consideration depends on the termination of foe actual existence of the prior 
segment. Moreover, we find that the prior segment is itself divisible into 
similar segments none of which is co-present with the other. We can go on 
bisecting segments in this way, and whenever we reach a segment it would 
be visible into two parts in the aforementioned manner without the division 
ever stopping at any limit. 

This division is not possible without the application of quantitative 
extension to motion, by which motion becomes measurable and divisible. 
Flowever, that extension does not represent the reality of motion itself, for it 
is something determinate whereas motion in itself has only an indeterminate 
extension, like the indefinite shape of a physical mass, which is defined by a 
three dimensional geometrical form. 

This extension, through which the extension of motion is determined, is a 
continuous quantity corresponding to motion, like a three-dimensional 
geometrical form through which the dimensions of a physical mass become 
determinate, with the difference that this quantity corresponding to motion 
is non-static and its parts are not co-present with one another, as opposed to 
a three dimensional geometrical form in which the parts are static and co¬ 
present. 

This quantity is time, which corresponds to motion and constitutes its 
extent. Every part of it is prior in relation to the part that depends upon it, 
and it is posterior in relation to the part on whose termination it depends. 
The extremities that result from the division of time into segments are called 
‘instants.’ 

The following conclusions are drawn from this discussion. 

(i) For every motion there is a time particular to it, which is the extent of 
that motion. People have adopted ordinary time, which is the extent of 
diurnal motion, as a convention for the measurement of motions in general 
and for the determination of the relationships between them. This is because 
ordinary time is commonly known and observable. They have divided it into 
centuries, years, months, weeks, days, hours, minutes, seconds, etc., in order 
to measure motions by their means. 

For those who uphold substantial motion, the time that is relevant in 
temporal events is the time of substantial motion (not accidental motions, 
like the earth’s rotation, for they are derived from substantial motion). 

(ii) Priority and posteriority are essential to the parts of time, in the sense 
that the existence of time is flowing, non-static. This requires that it be 
divisible, if divided, into a part on whose termination depends the actual 
existence of another part, the former being prior and the latter posterior. 

(iii) The instant, which is the extremity of a period of time and the 
dividing limit between two parts of it, if divided, is something unreal (i.e. 
imaginary), because the division is imaginary. 

(iv) The succession of instants, which is the co-presence of two or more 
unreal limits without any intervening segment of time separating them, is 
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obviously impossible. The same observation applies to succession of 
instantaneous events, which correspond extremities of segments of time, e.g. 
reaching and separating. 

(v) There is no beginning or end for time, in the sense that there may be 
an indivisible part at its beginning or end; that is because divisibility is 
essential to it. 
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10.14. FASTNESS AND SLOWNESS 

If we consider two motions occurring in equal time, that which covers a 
longer course is the one that is faster. 

If two motions cover an equal course, the one that takes lesser time is the 
faster. Thus fastness lies in covering a relatively longer distance in lesser 
time, and slowness is its opposite. 

The philosophers state that slowness does not consist of intervening rests, 
so that one may say that a motion is slower because of a greater number of 
intervening rests, and faster when they are fewer. That is because motion is 
a continuity in which potentiality and actuality intermingle. Hence there is 
no room for intervening rest in it. 

They further state that fastness and slowness are opposites, in the sense 
of contrariety. That is because both of them are positive and the opposition 
between them is neither one of contradiction, nor that of possession and 
privation, nor are they correlatives; otherwise, whenever one of them exists 
the other would also exist, which is not the case. This does not leave any 
alternative except to consider them as contraries. 

However, a difficulty that lies in this view is that a condition for the 
contraries is that there should be an extreme difference between them - 
something which is not present between fastness and slowness; for it is 
always possible to assume something faster in that which is fast, and, 
similarly, something slower than that which is slow. 

The truth is that fastness (sur’ah; also means speed) and slowness [buth’) 
are relative attributes; what is fast in relation to a certain motion may be 
slow in relation to a third one. The same applies to slowness. Sur’ah (speed) 
in the sense of transition and flow is peculiar to all motion and is 
characterized by intensity and weakness. Relative fastness and slowness 
derive from comparison between different speeds. 
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10.15. REST 

The term ‘rest’ is applied to a body’s state of being devoid of motion, 
before or after being in motion. It is also applied to a body’s remaining 
unchanged in its state. That which is opposed to motion is the first meaning. 
The second one is implied by it. Rest has the negative sense of absence of a 
quality from the subject, which is a body capable of possessing it. Thus it 
means absence of motion in something that generally moves. Hence the 
opposition between it and motion is that of privation and possession. A 
body, or anything physical, cannot be devoid of motion, except what is 
instantaneous, such as reaching the limit of a journey, separation of a thing 
from another, the formation of geometric figures and the like. 
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10.16. DIVISIONS OF MOTION 

Motion is divided into various kinds on the basis of the six factors that 
relate to it: 

On the basis of origin and end; e.g., the motion from one place to 
another, the motion from one colour to another and a plant’s motion from a 
certain extent to another. 

On the basis of the subject; e.g., the motions of a plant, the motions of an 
animal, the motions of a human being. 

On the basis of category; e.g., motion in quality, motion in quantity and 
motion in position. 

On the basis of time; e.g. nocturnal motion, diurnal motion, summer and 
winter motion. 

On the basis of agent; i.e. (i) natural motion, (ii) coercive motion and (iii) 
voluntary motion. Related with these in a certain aspect is motion by 
accident. The basis for this threefold division is that the agent either 
possesses knowledge and will in relation to his act or he does not. In the 
first case, the agent is conscious (nafsani) and so is the motion, e.g. the 
voluntary motions of a human being or an animal. In the second case, the 
motion either arises from the agent by itself, or due to some other agent, 
which compels it to move. In the first case, the agent is a natural agent and 
the motion a natural motion. In the second case, the agent is a coercive one 
and the motion is a coercive motion, e.g. a stone thrown upwards. 

The philosophers state that the proximate agent in all these motion is the 
moving ‘nature,’ which moves either as a result of subjection to a soul, or 
by natural disposition, or under the compulsion of a coercing ‘nature’ that 
compels the coerced ‘nature’ to move. The immediate ‘source’ between the 
agent and the motion the inclination that the agent produces in the moving 
‘nature.’ The related details are given in works on traditional physics. 

Conclusion 

Some points may be noted here concerning the terms quwwah 
(potentiality) and ma bil-quwwah (the object possessing potentiality). In the 
same way as these terms are applied to the mode of receptivity, they are also 
applied to the mode of action, when strong. In the same way as these terms 
are applied to the source of receptivity (mabda’ al-qabul, i.e. prime matter) 
through which receptivity subsists, they are also applied to the source of 
action (mabda’ al-fi’l), as in the case of the faculties of the soul (al-quwa al- 
nafsaniyyah), by which are meant the ‘sources’ of the soul’s properties, such 
as sight, hearing, imagination, etc., and the natural forces (such as gravity), 
which are ‘sources’ of natural phenomena. 

This active quwwah (al-quwwah al-fa’iliyyah) when accompanied with 
knowledge and will is called qudrat al-hayawan (vital power), which is an 
efficient cause that stands in need of external factors, such as the presence of 
receptive matter and proper implements of action, etc., for the completion of 
its causal efficiency and necessitation of action by it. When these are all 
present, it becomes a complete cause on whose presence the action becomes 
necessary. The following points become clear in the light of the above 
discussion. 
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(i) The first point is the incorrectness of the definition advanced by some 
theologians for ‘power’ (qudrah) as something in whose presence the 
execution of an action or its omission is possible. For the execution of an 
action or its omission is contingent on the agent when the agent is only part 
of the complete cause, so that the action is not necessitated by the agent 
alone but through its agency as well as that of the remaining factors which 
make up the complete cause together. However, an agent whose efficiency 
is complete is a complete cause, as in the case of the exalted Necessary 
Being. Hence it is meaningless to characterize with contingency such an 
agent and its action or omission of action (i.e. to say that an agent that is a 
complete cause of its action may or may not carry out the action). 

The necessary character of its action does not imply that the agent is 
compelled to carry it out and that it has no power over its own action; for 
this necessity, which inheres in the action, derives from the agent itself. The 
action is the agent’s effect and cannot compel it to action, nor is there any 
other agent that may influence it and compel it to carry out the action. 

(ii) It makes evident the invalidity of the view advanced by some 
theologians that the contingency of an action depends on its being preceded 
by temporal non-existence (al-’adam al-zamani); hence an action that is not 
preceded by temporal non-existence is impossible. This view is based on the 
belief that the reason for a thing’s need for a cause is its coming into 
existence (huduts), not its contingency (imkan). We have refuted this belief 
earlier’ and proved that the reason for the need for a cause is contingency, 
not huduts. Moreover, their theory is invalidated by the instance of time 
itself (which is not hadits). 

(iii) It discloses the invalidity of the view advanced by those theologians 
who have held that ‘power’ emerges along with action and that there is no 
power for an action prior to it. The inconsistency of this view is made 
evident by the fact that they themselves define ‘power’ as ‘the capacity to 
act or not to act.’ Now, if the agent ceases the action for some time to 
resume it, it would be right to ascribe to it the capacity to act or not to act 
before the resumption of action. This is what ‘power’ is according to their 
definition. 
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Uol I4J j. 

CHAPTER ELEVEN: Knowledge, Knower, and the 

Known 

In the last chapter we saw that existence is divided into that which has 
potentiality and that which has (absolute) actuality, and that the former 
consists of matter and material things and the latter of immaterial 
(mujarrad) existents. Of the primary (i.e. essential) accidents of 
immaterial being is to be knowledge, knower, and known. For knowledge, 
as will be explained later on, consists of the presence (hudhur) of an 
immaterial existent for another immaterial existent. Accordingly, it is 
proper to discuss it in metaphysics. 

12 Units 
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11.1. DEFINITION OF KNOWLEDGE AND ITS FIRST 

DIVISIONS 

That we acquire a ‘knowledge’ of things is self-evident, and so is the 
concept of it. In this section our purpose is to identify its salient properties 
in order to differentiate between its various forms and their characteristics. 

It was stated in the discussion on mental existence that we possess a 
certain knowledge of external things, in the sense that we cognize them and 
they are present for us with their quiddities , though not with their external 
existence and its accompanying external properties. This is one of the kinds 
of knowledge, called ‘mediated knowledge’ (‘ilm hushuli, lit. acquired 
knowledge). 

Another kind of knowledge is the knowledge that each of us has of his 
own self, to which he refers as his ‘I’ One cannot fail to be conscious of his 
own self in any circumstance, in solitude or in company, in sleep or in 
wakefulness, or in any other state. 

This consciousness is not by virtue of the presence of the quiddity of the 
self for us; it is not present as a concept, or known through mediated 
knowledge. That is because a mental concept, of whatever kind, is always 
capable of corresponding to a multiplicity of objects, and [when considered 
as referring to a particular object] its individuality is only due to the external 
existent [to which it corresponds]. Now what we cognize in relation to 
ourselves - i.e., what we refer to as ‘I’ - is something essentially 
individuated, incapable of corresponding to multiple things. Individuality is 
a property of existence; hence our knowledge of our selves is by virtue of 
their presence for us with their very external existence, which is the ground 
of individuation and external properties. This is another kind of knowledge, 
called ‘immediate’ knowledge (‘Ilm hudhuri, lit., ‘knowledge by presence’). 

These two divisions of knowledge are exhaustive, for the cognition of the 
known by the knower is either through the former’s quiddity or by its 
existence. The first is ‘mediated’ and the second is ‘immediate’ knowledge. 

Furthermore, attainment of knowledge means apprehension (hushul) of 
the known by the knower; for knowledge is identical with that which is 
known by itself, because we do not mean anything by knowledge except the 
apprehension of the known by us. The apprehension of a thing and its 
presence is nothing except its existence, and its existence is itself. 

The apprehension of the known by the knower does not mean anything 
except its union (ittihad) with the knower, whether the known is immediate 
or mediated. Thus if the immediately known is a substance subsisting by 
itself, its existence is for-itself (wujud li nafsihi) while at the same time it is 
for-the-knower, and hence the knower is united with it. If the immediately 
known is something existent-for-its-subject, as the known’s existence is 
existence-for-the-knower, the knower is united with its subject. Moreover, 
an accident is one of the planes of the existence of its subject, no-something 
extraneous to it. Hence it is likewise in relation to something united with its 
subject. Similarly, the mediated known is existent-for-the-knower, 
irrespective of whether it is a substance existing-for-itself or something 
existent-for-other-than-itself. An implication of its existence for the knower 
is the knower’s union with it. 
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This is because, as will be explained later on,’ mediated knowledge in 
fact involves immediate knowledge. 

Accordingly, apprehension (hushul) by the knower is a property of 
knowledge, though not every kind of apprehension, but an apprehension of 
something that is in pure actuality and absolutely devoid of all potentiality. 
That is because we know intuitively that the known qua known has no 
potentiality to become another thing; it is not susceptible to change, nor can 
it become something diet than what it is. Accordingly, it involves the 
apprehension of something that is immaterial and free from all traces of 
potentiality. This we call ‘immediacy’ (hudhur, lit. ‘presence’). 

The immediacy of the known requires it to be something possessing 
complete actuality, free from any association with matter and potentiality 
that may make it deficient and incomplete in relation to its potential 
perfections. 

Further, the immediacy of the known requires that the knower rearing its 
knowledge should also possess complete actuality, not being deficient in 
any respect arising from association with matter. Hence, the knower is also 
immaterial and free from potentiality. 

From the above discussion it becomes clear that knowledge is the 
‘presence’ of an immaterial existent for an immaterial existent, nether what 
is apprehended is the same as that which apprehends - as in the case of a 
thing’s knowledge of itself- - or is something else, as in the case of thing’s 
knowledge of quiddities external to it. 

It also becomes clear, in the first place, that the known, to which 
knowledge pertains, must necessarily be something immaterial. The 
meaning of knowledge of material things shall be explained below. 

Second, the knower, through whom knowledge subsists, must also 
necessarily be immaterial. 
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11.2. THE DIVISION OF MEDIATED KNOWLEDGE 
INTO UNIVERSAL AND PARTICULAR 

A universal (kulli) is that which is capable of corresponding to a 
multiplicity of instances, such as the knowledge of the quiddity of man. This 
kind of knowledge is called ‘aql or ta’aqqul (intellection). A particular 
(juz’i) is that which is incapable of corresponding to a multiplicity of things, 
such as the knowledge of a particular person with some kind of association 
with a present matter, which called ‘sensory’ knowledge (al-’ilm al-ihsasi), 
or the knowledge a human individual without there being any present 
matter. The latter kind is called ‘imaginary’ knowledge (al-’ilm al-khayali). 
These two kinds are considered incapable of corresponding to a multiplicity 
of referents only from the aspect of connection between the sense organs 
and the external object of knowledge, in the ca, of sensory knowledge, and 
for the reason of dependence ‘imaginary’ knowledge on sensory knowledge. 
Otherwise, the mental impression itself (al-shurat al-dzihniyyah), of 
whatever kind not incapable of corresponding to a multiplicity of objects. 

On the basis of that which has been said above, both kinds are immaterial 
due to the essential actuality of the cognitive form (al-shurat al-’ilmiyyah) 
and its being unsusceptible to change. 

Also, the cognitive form, of whatever kind, is not incapable of 
corresponding to a multiplicity of objects; anything that is mater and 
individuated is incapable of corresponding to more than one individual. 

Furthermore, had the sensory or the imaginal form been something 
material, impressed in some manner in a part of the body, would have been 
divisible due to the divisibility of its location and would have been in space 
and time. However, such is not the case. Hence knowledge is neither 
susceptible to division nor capable of attribution to a physical location. 
Also, it is not subject to time, for a sensory form cognized at a certain time 
remains valid and unchanged even after the passage of a long period of time 
and had it been time-bound it would change with the passage time. 

There has been a misconception arising from the contiguity the 
acquisition of knowledge to time. This contiguity (muqaranah) merely 
relates to the conditions for the attainment of the potential (isti’dad) for 
receiving knowledge, not to knowledge itself. 

As for the mediating role of the sense organs in the apprehension of the 
sensible form and the dependence of the imaginary form on it, that merely 
pertains to the attainment of a specific capacity in the soul enabling it to 
evoke the cognitive form. T related details are to be found in works on 
traditional psychology (‘ilm al-nafs). 

There is a theory according to which the formation of concepts occurs 
through a process in which the known object is divested of matter and its 
characteristic material accidents, until there remains nothing except a 
quiddity stripped of its material shell (e.g. the concept of man stripped of all 
physical matter and its accompanying characteristics relating to time, space, 
position, and so on). This process is different from sense perception, 
wherein matter and its accompanying accidents and individuating features 
are present. It is also different from imagination, wherein the accidents 
associated with matter and its individuating features survive without the 
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presence of matter itself. However, from the above discussion it becomes 
clear that such a theory can be justified only as a metaphorical aid to 
understanding. Otherwise, the perceived form is also immaterial; the 
requirement of the presence of matter and its accompanying individuating 
accidents is in order to prepare the soul for perception. The same applies to 
the requirement of accompanying particular features in imagination, as well 
as the requirement of ‘divesting’ in conception, wherein the imagination of 
more than an individual prepares the soul for conceiving the universal 
quiddity - a process referred to as ‘the abstraction of the universal from 
individuals.’ 

From what has been said it also becomes clear that existence is divisible 
into three realms in respect of freedom from matter and its absence. One of 
them is the world of matter and potentiality. The second realm is the one in 
which matter is absent, though not some of its properties such as shape, 
quantity, position, etc. It contains physical forms and their accidents and 
features of perfection without the presence of any matter possessing 
potentiality and passivity. It is called the ‘imaginal’ or the ‘intermediate’ 
world (‘alam al-mitsal, or al-barzakh), which lies between the world of the 
Intellect (‘alam al-’aql) and the world of matter (‘alam al-maddah). The 
third is the immaterial world (‘alam al-tajarrud), which is absolutely free 
from matter and its properties. It is called the world of the Intellect (‘alam 
al-’aql). 

The metaphysicians have further divided the imaginal world into the 
‘macrocosmic’ (or objective) imaginal world (al-mitsal al-a’zham), which is 
a self-subsisting realm by itself, and the ‘microcosmic’ (or subjective) 
imaginal world (al-mitsal al-asghar), which subsists through the soul and 
governs it in any manner it wishes according to its motives, rightful or 
extravagant, producing s times real and healthy forms and at other times 
fantastic form, which the soul creates for the sake of diversion. 

These three worlds constitute a hierarchy. Amongst them the highest of 
them in rank and, existentially, the strongest and the prior-most, as well as 
nearest to the First Source, is the world of the immaterial Intellects (‘alam 
al-’uqul al-mujarradah), due to the completeness of their actuality and 
freedom of their essences from all traces of matter and potentiality. Below it 
lies the (macrocosmic or objective) imaginal world, which is free from 
matter though not some of its properties. Further below is the world o 
matter, the abode of all deficiency and evil. Knowledge does not pertain to 
that which is in it except through what corresponds it in the imaginal world 
and the world of the Intellect. 
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11.3. ANOTHER DIVISION OF KNOWLEDGE INTO 
UNIVERSAL AND PARTICULAR 

That which is meant by ‘universal’ knowledge here is the knowledge that 
does not change with the accidental object of knowledge (al-ma’lum bi al- 
’arad). An instance of it is the form of a structure conceived by an architect 
in order to build an actual one similar to it. The conceived form remains as 
it was before, during, and after the structure’s construction, even though the 
actual structure should collapse or be razed to the ground. This kind of 
knowledge is called ‘knowledge prior to multiplicity’ (‘ilrn ma qabl al 
katsrah) The knowledge acquired through the means of universal causes is 
of this kind, such as an astronomer’s knowledge that lunar eclipse would 
occur on a certain day at a certain time for certain period during which there 
would occur an astronomical configuration in which the earth will intervene 
between the sui and the moon. In this case, his knowledge remains 
unchanged before, during, and after the eclipse. 

By ‘particular’ knowledge here is meant the knowledge that changes with 
the change in the accidental object of knowledge. An example of it is our 
knowledge obtained through eyesight of Zayd’s movements: when Zayd 
stops moving, the perceived impression changes from motion to rest. This 
kind of knowledge is called ‘knowledge posterior to multiplicity’ (‘ilm ma 
ba’da al-katsrah). 

Here someone may say that change does not occur without prior 
potentiality, which is borne by matter, and that requires that the object of 
particular knowledge be material, not immaterial. The answer is that 
knowledge of change is not change of knowledge. The changing object 
undergoes a fixed course of change, which does not change itself. The 
knowledge of it - that is, its presence before the knower - is from the aspect 
of its fixity not its change, for otherwise it would not be present and 
knowledge would not be the presence of an entity for another entity. This 
involves a contradiction. 
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11.4. KINDS OF INTELLECTION 

The metaphysicians mention three kinds of intellection ( ta’aqqul ). 

One of them is potential intellection ( al-’aql bi al-quwwah), wherein the 
‘intellect’ neither actually cognizes the intelligibles, nor does it apprehend 
any ‘intelligibles in act’ due to the soul’s being devoid of all intelligibles. 

The second is wherein the intellect intellects one or many intelligibles in 
act differentiating them from one another and conceiving them in an orderly 
manner. This is called ‘detailed intellection’ ( al-’aql al-tafshili). 

In the third kind of intellection, the mind intellects many intelligibles in 
act without differentiating them from one another. It is a simple, 
undifferentiated form of intellection wherein all the details are contained. 
An example that has been given of it is when one is asked concerning 
several issues of which one has knowledge. The answer immediately comes 
to one’s mind. At the very first moment one has the answer wherein one 
actually knows all of them for certain without sorting them out or their 
details from one another. The sorting out and the details come only in the 
process of answering, as if one had a store from which the details flow out. 
This kind of intellection is called ‘non-differentiated intellection’ ( al-’aql 
al-ijmalT). 
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11.5. PLANES OF THE INTELLECT 

The metaphysicians mention four planes of the intellect. 

One of them is that which is in a state of potentiality in relation to all 
intelligibles. It is called the material intellect ( al-’aql al-hayulani ) on 
account of its similarity to prime matter ( hayula ) in being devoid of 
intelligibles and with respect to its potentiality in relation to all forms. 

The second is the ‘intellect by proficiency’ ( al-’aql bi al-malakah which 
is the plane wherein it intellects self-evident concepts (tasawwurat) and 
judgements ( tashdiqat ); for the knowledge of self-evident matters 
(,badihiyyat ) precedes the knowledge of ‘speculative’ matters (; nazhariyyat ). 

The third is the ‘intellect in act’ which intellects speculative matters 
through the mediation of self-evident concepts and judgements, though 
some of them are based on the others. 

The fourth is the intellect that partakes of all self-evident and speculative 
intelligibles corresponding to the realities of the higher and lower realms of 
existence by virtue of having all of them present before it and its actual 
consciousness of them. Thus it is a ‘knowing world’ similar to the external 
world, and is called the ‘acquired intellect’ ( al-’aql al-mustafad). 
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11.6. THE EMANATING SOURCE OF THE 
INTELLIGIBLE FORMS 

As to the universal intelligible forms, which bring man, for instance, 
from potentiality to actuality, its source of emanation (mufidh) is an 
immaterial Intellect which possesses all the universal intelligible forms. 
That is because, as we have seen, these forms constitute knowledge and are 
immaterial. Moreover, by virtue of their universality they are capable of 
corresponding to a multiplicity of objects, whereas everything impressed in 
matter is an individual incapable of such correspondence. Therefore, the 
intelligible forms are immaterial, created by an agent that is an immaterial 
source, for a material entity is existentially weak and incapable of producing 
something existentially stronger. In addition, the action of matter is 
conditioned by a particular [physical] configuration (wadh’) and an 
immaterial entity does not have a [physical] position or location. 

This immaterial source is not the soul itself, which intellects these 
immaterial cognitive forms, for it is still in potentiality in relation to these 
forms and its mode is passive, not active; it is impossible that something in 
potentiality should by itself make the transition from potentiality to 
actuality. 

Therefore, the source of the intelligible form is an immaterial intelligent 
substance that possesses all the universal intelligible ::ms in the manner of 
non-differentiated knowledge. The soul assessing potential unites with it in 
order to intellect in accordance with its particular potential, whereupon the 
source of emanation creates in it the intelligible form for whose reception it 
possesses the potential. 

A similar explanation in relation to particular intelligible forms would 
make clear that their source is an imaginal immaterial substance which 
possesses all the particular imaginal forms in the manner of non- 
differentiated knowledge, and that the soul unites pith them in accordance 
with its potential. 
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11.7. THE DIVISION OF MEDIATED KNOWLEDGE 
INTO CONCEPTION AND JUDGEMENT 

The mere knowledge of the form (shurah) of the known object, whether 
one or multiple, regardless of affirmation or negation, is ailed conception 
(tashawwur), such as the concepts of ‘man,’ ‘body’ and ‘substance.’ If the 
form of the known is accompanied by an affirmation or negation of 
something concerning something, such s in the sentence, ‘Man is risible’ or 
‘Man is not stone,’ it is an assertion’ (tashdiq; lit. affirmation), and in 
consideration of the judgement that it contains is called ‘qadhiyyah’ 
(proposition). Further, a proposition comprises more than one part as it 
contains the affirmation or negation of something concerning something. 

According to the prevalent view among metaphysicians, an affirmative 
proposition comprises a subject (mawdhu’), a predicate (mahmul) and the 
‘relation of judgement’ (al-nisbah al-hukmiyyah), which is the predicate’s 
relation to the subject and the judgement (hukm) of the subject’s oneness 
with the predicate. This is the case in ‘composite statements’ (al-halliyyat 
al-murakkabah) wherein the predicate is not the existence of the subject. But 
in ‘simple statements’ (al-halliyyat al-basithah), in which the predicate is the 
existence of the subject - such as in the statement ‘Man is existent’ - there 
are three parts: the subject, the predicate and the judgemenr there is no sense 
in a relation - which is a copulative existent - intervening between a thing 
and itself. 

Furthermore, a negative proposition is made up of a subject, a predicate 
and an affirmative relation of judgement (al-nisbah ai-hukmiyyah al- 
ijabiyyah). There is no judgement in it, and no negative judgement, for a 
judgement consists of affirming something of something; the withholding of 
judgement is the absence of it, not the positing of its absence. 

The truth is that the need for conceiving the relation of judgement is only 
from the aspect of the judgement being an act of the soul, not because it is 
part of the proposition. For a proposition consists only of the subject, the 
predicate, and the judgement, and the formation of a proposition as such 
does not require the conception of the relation of judgement. The need for 
conceiving it arises for the formation of judgement by the soul in identifying 
the subject with the predicate. This is also confirmed by the formation of the 
proposition in simple statements without the relation of judgement that 
relates the predicate to the subject. 

It becomes clear from this discussion that, first, an affirmative 
proposition (al-qadhiyyah al-mujibah) consists of three parts: subject, 
predicate, and judgement. A negative proposition consists of two parts: 
subject and predicate, and the relation of judgement is needed by the soul in 
making the judgement, not for the formation of the proposition as such. 

Second, judgement is an act of the soul in the context of mental 
cognition, not a passive act of conception. When we say ‘Zayd is standing,’ 
for instance, the soul cognizes through sensory means a single entity which 
is ‘the standing Zayd.’ Then it analyzes it into two concepts ‘Zayd’ and 
‘standing’ and stores them. Thereafter, when it wants to describe what it 
finds in external reality, it takes the forms of ‘Zayd’ and ‘standing’ from its 
memory as two different notions and combines them into a unity with a 
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single existence. This is judgement, which we have described as the act of 
the soul, by means of which it represents external reality as it is. 

Hence, judgement is an act of the soul and, at the same time, a mental 
form that represent something beyond itself. Were judgement a conception 
abstracted from outside, the proposition would not make a complete 
statement to which nothing needs to be added, as in the case of each part of 
a hypothetical proposition. Also, were judgement a concept formulated by 
the soul without recourse to external reality, it would not represent external 
reality. 
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11.8. DIVISION OF MEDIATED KNOWLEDGE INTO 
SELF-EVIDENT AND SPECULATIVE 

Something is said to be ‘self-evident’ (badih) that does not stand in need 
of reflection and speculative reasoning (nazhar) for the formation of its 
conception or for the making of a judgement concerning it, e.g. the concepts 
of ‘thing,’ ‘unity’ and so on, or such assertions as ‘The whole is greater than 
any of its parts’ or Tour is an even number.’ A ‘speculative’ conception or 
judgement is one which depends on reflective effort, e.g. the conception of 
the quiddity of man and horse, or such assertions as, ‘The three angles of a 
triangle equal two right angles,’ or ‘Man has an immaterial soul.’ 

The speculative sciences derive from self-evident knowledge effort, and 
their elaboration rests on the basis of what is self-evident. Otherwise the 
matter would lead to an indefinite regress, and no knowledge would be 
possible, as explained in logic. 

Self-evident assertions, as explained in logic, are many, and the foremost 
of them are the so-called the basic self-evident propositions (awwaliyyat), 
which are propositions for whose confirmation the mere conception of the 
subject and the predicate is sufficient, e.g. such statements as ‘The whole is 
greater than any of its parts’ and ‘A thing cannot be divested from itself.’ 

The foremost of the primarily self-evident propositions is the principle of 
contradiction, which is a proper disjunctive proposition: ‘Either the 
affirmation or negation of a proposition is true.’ No self-evident or 
speculative proposition, even the primarily self-evident propositions, can do 
without contradiction in order to bring knowledge. Thus the statement, ‘The 
whole is greater than any of its parts’ brings knowledge only if its 
contradictory. ‘It is not the case that the whole is greater than any of its 
parts.’ is false. 

Hence this principle is the most primary proposition to be affirmed, and 
no sane person can doubt it. All sciences are based upon it and were any 
doubt cast upon it, it would pervade to d sciences and judgements. 

A Complementary Note 

The sophist, who denies the possibility of knowledge, does not affirm the 
validity of the principle of contradiction; for his acceptance of it would 
amount to an admission that one out of every pair of contradictory 
propositions is true. 

However, should the sophist who denies the possibility of knowledge and 
is skeptical of everything admit to be a skeptic, it means that he admits the 
possibility of at least some kind of knowledge and thereby affirms the 
principle of contradiction Then it becomes possible to make him admit the 
possibility of knowledge of many things similar to his knowledge of being a 
skeptic, such as his knowledge that he sees, hears, has sensations of touch, 
taste and smell, that when he feels hungry he looks for something that 
would satisfy his hunger, or quench his thirst when he feels thirsty. When he 
accepts these, he can be led to admit that he possesses the knowledge of 
other things as well, for all knowledge, as said earlier,’ terminates in sense- 
experience (al-hiss). 

However, should he refuse to admit that he knows that he is a skeptic and 
declare that he is skeptical of everything, even of his own skepticism, and 
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knows nothing, there can be no debate with him and no argument will work 
upon him. This kind of person either suffers from a disease affecting his 
mental faculty, in which case he should see a physician, or he is one hostile 
to the truth, seeking to refute it. The latter should be chastened, made to feel 
pain, kept from what he desires and seeks and compelled to experience what 
he dislikes and detests, for he does not consider any of these to have reality. 

Yes, often some persons of this kind who turn to the rational sciences 
without the necessary training in the principles of logic and the techniques 
of reasoning, on observing the contradictory opinions of thinkers on various 
problems and the arguments they advance in support of each of their 
mutually exclusive positions, cannot make a distinction between the true 
and the false due to me inadequacy of their intellectual means. Such a 
person concedes to each of the contradictory opinions on one issue after 
another, and thereafter becomes suspect of all logic, claiming that the 
sciences are relative, not absolute, and the truth for every thinker is what his 
arguments lead him to. 

The remedy for this kind of skeptic is to fully clarify for him the 
principles of logic and to demonstrate for him the self-evident principles 
which are beyond doubt in all circumstances, such as the principle of 
identity and so on. Utmost effort should be made to explain to him the 
elements of a proposition, and he should be directed to study the 
mathematical sciences. 

There are two other groups of skeptics. One of them accepts man’s 
perceptions but doubts what lies beyond them. “We can know only what we 
perceive, and that which lies beyond our perceptions is uncertain,” they 
declare. There is another group, which, having noticed that the statement, 
“We can know only what we perceive” implies the admission of many other 
truths - namely, the existence of other persons and their experiences, which 
are external facts - re-state their position and say, “I can be certain only of 
my perceptions. Anything that lies beyond them is uncertain.” 

In refuting such a position it may be said that occasionally there do occur 
errors of cognition - as in cases of errors of vision and Tactual sense and 
errors of reasoning - but if there were no external realities beyond one’s self 
and one’s perceptions, realities which either correspond to these perceptions 
or do not, there would obviously be no room for error. 

It may be said that the opinion of this group is not a total negation of 
knowledge. What they mean is that the forms presented to the senses may 
not exactly conform to external facts as they are. For instance, it has been 
pointed out that sound as it appears to hearing does not exist in external 
reality. Rather, when it reaches a certain frequency it becomes audible to 
hearing in the form at audible sound. Similarly, when the frequency of 
electromagnetic waves reaches a certain number it appears to vision in the 
form of visible light and colours. Hence the senses, which are the source of 
perception, do not reveal the realities transcending them, and all other 
contents of cognition terminate in the senses. 

However, if perception is assumed to be incapable of revealing the reality 
transcending it, where does this knowledge come from that there does exist 
such a reality beyond perception, a reality which perception fails to reveal? 
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Who has cognized that external sound consists of vibrations of a certain 
frequency and visible light has such and such a frequency in external 
reality? Does man discover the real external facts except through the 
faculties of perception, the same external facts in perceiving which the 
senses make errors? 

In view of what has been said above, the suggestion that perception may 
not conform absolutely to what lies beyond it only amounts to a denial of 
the possibility of knowledge. Then, even the statement, “Our perceptions 
may not conform to anything in external reality” will not be secure from 
failing to reveal anything in respect of the individual concepts and the 
judgement involved in it. 
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11.9. DIVISION OF MEDIATED KNOWLEDGE INTO 
HAQiQl AND I’TIBARI 

The term Teal’ (haqiqi) refers to concepts which [that is, whose 
referents], when existing externally, exist with their external properties, and 
which exists in the mind without those external properties. Such concepts 
pertain to quiddity (, mahiyyah ). Opposed to them are concepts that are 
denoted by the termed ‘derivative’ ( i’tibdri ). It refers either to concepts the 
mode (, haytsiyyah ) of whose referent is externality only, such as ‘existence’ 
and its real characteristics, such as ‘unity,’ ‘actuality’ and so on. That which 
is denoted by such concepts does not enter the mind, for otherwise it would 
involve a violation of the law of identity ( inqildb ). Or it refers to concepts 
the mode of whose referent is mental, such as the oncepts of ‘universal,’ 
‘genus’ and ‘species,’ which are not to be found externally, for otherwise 
that will involve a violation of the . of identity. 

The so-called i’tiban concepts are formulated by the mind through a kind 
of contemplative effort and applied to their referents, though not in the way 
quiddity is applied to and predicated of its individuals and taken within their 
confines. 

From what has been said it first becomes clear that the concepts which 
are predicated of the Necessary Being and contingent existents, such as 
existence and life, are i’tibari; for otherwise the Necessary Being would 
have quiddity. 

Second, the concepts which are predicated of more than one category, 
such as motion, are i’tibari; for otherwise they would belong to two or more 
genera, and that is inadmissible. 

Third, the i’tibari concepts do not have any definitions (i.e. genus and 
species), nor are they confined to any particular quiddity. 

It is important to note that there are other meanings of the term i’tiban 
which are not relevant to our discussion, (i) One of these is the sense of 
i’tibari as opposed to ‘fundamentally real’ (, ashil ), such s quiddity in 
opposition to existence, (ii) Another sense of it is meant when i’tiban is 
used for something which does not have an independent existence of its 
own, as opposed to something which exists independently, as in the case of 
a relation, which exists trough the existence of its two sides as opposed to 
substance, which exists by itself, (iii) Another meaning of i’tibari is that 
which is applied to and predicated of subjects in a figurative and 
metaphorical sense with a practical end in view, such as the application f the 
word ‘head’ to Zayd as someone whose relation to his people is like the 
relation of the head to the body because he manages r.eir affairs, solves their 
problems and assigns to everyone his particular duties and tasks. 
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11.10. SOME MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 

That which is known through mediated knowledge is divisible ito that 
which is known by itself (ma ’lCun bi al-dzat) and that which is known by 
accident (ma’lum bi al-’arad). The known-by-itself is the form apprehended 
by the knower. The known-by-accident is the external object represented by 
the cognitive form, it is called the ‘accidentally known’ (ma’lum bi al-arad) 
or the ‘figuratively known’ ( ma’lum bi al-majaz ) due to its association with 
the known-by-itself. 

Another issue is that, as said earlier, every intelligible is immaterial in the 
same way as every intelligence is immaterial. Hence the concepts presented 
to the intellectual faculty, by apprehending which it acquires actuality, being 
immaterial, are existentialliy stronger than the intelligent soul, which 
develops through then means and is affected by them. Hence they are, in 
fact, immaterial existents that manifest themselves to the knowing soul 
through their external existence, and the soul unites with them when they 
are the forms of substances and with their substrata if they are accidents. 
However, due to our contact with matter through the means of the sensory 
organs, we imagine that the substratum of these forms is matter and that we 
abstract them from matter and the material properties possessed by them in 
their material state, whereupon they become mental existents representing 
external things without bearing their external properties. 

From this discussion it becomes clear that mediated knowledge, in fact, 
involves immediate knowledge. 

It also becomes clear that immaterial Intellects do not possess any 
mediated knowledge due to their total separation from matter - a separation 
which is essential as well as actual. 
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11.11. EVERY IMMATERIAL BEING IS INTELLIGENT 

That is because anything that is essentially and completely immaterial 
(mujarrad tarn dzatan) has no association with potentiality. Therefore, its 
immaterial essence (dzat) is present and existent for itself. That is so 
because by knowledge we do not mean anything except a thing’s presence 
for a thing in the aforementioned sense. This pertains to its knowledge of 
itself. As to its knowledge of entities other than itself, it is possible for it, by 
virtue of its essential immateriality, to intellect every immaterial being that 
can be intellected; and for an immaterial existent that which is possible is 
actual. Hence it intellects in actuality every immaterial existent, in the same 
way as every immaterial being is intelligible in actuality as well as 
intelligent in actuality. 

If it is said that this implies that the human soul, being immaterial, 
intellects every intelligible, which is obviously not admissible. The answer 
is that the soul is immaterial essentially, not in actuality; by virtue of its 
essential immateriality it intellects its own essence in act, but its actual 
association [with matter] necessitates its gradual transition from potentiality 
to act in accordance with different degrees of preparedness. And when it 
attains to complete immateriality and is no more preoccupied with the 
regulation of the body’s functions, it apprehends all knowables in the 
manner of non-differentiated knowledge, becoming an acquired intellect in 
act (‘aql mustafad bi al-fi’l). 

It is evident that this argument applies to immaterial essences which are 
substances and are existent-for-themselves, not to accidents, whose 
existence is for-other-than-themselves; that which intellects them is their 
substratum. 
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11.12. IMMEDIATE KNOWLEDGE IS NOT LIMITED TO 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE 

It was said earlier that immaterial substances are in themselves present- 
for-themselves by virtue of their immateriality and actuality. However, is 
immediate knowledge confined to an entity’s knowledge of itself? Or does it 
include a cause’s knowledge of its effect and vice versa, when both of them 
are immaterial? The Peripatetics subscribe to the former position and the 
Emanationists subscribe to the latter view, which is the correct one. 

That is so because the existence of the effect is dependent, as mentioned 
earlier, on the existence of the cause, which sustains it. It is not independent 
of the cause. Hence when the cause and effect are immaterial, the effect is 
present with all its being for the cause, without there being any barrier 
between them. It is known with immediacy to the cause through its 
existence itself. 

Similarly, when the cause and effect are immaterial, the cause present 
with its existence for its effect, which is sustained by being independent 
through the independence of the cause, and there is no barrier separating 
them. Hence it is known to its effect with an immediate knowledge. 
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12.1. THE PROOFS OF ITS EXISTENCE 

The reality of existence is necessarily existent, for it is fundamental 
(there being nothing fundamental except it) and absolute (shirf) (for it is not 
mingled with anything other than itself, as it has no other or second, as 
mentioned in Chapter One). This is so because it is necessary for a thing to 
be what it is and impossible for it to be its own contradictory, which is non¬ 
existence in this case. Further, this necessity (wujub) derives either from 
itself (bi al-dzat) or from something else (bi al-ghayr). However, it is self¬ 
contradictory to regard this necessity as deriving from something else, for, 
in this case, there is no ‘other,’ nor a second. Hence it is necessarily 
existent-by-itself (wajib al-wujud bi al-dzat). 

Another Proof 

The quiddities, which are caused (ma’lul) and contingent (mumkin) 
existents, also exist by necessity, for a thing does not come into being unless 
it is necessitated. However, their necessity is by virtue of something else; 
because were they necessary-by-themselves, they would not stand in need of 
a cause. Now the cause that necessitates their existence is also existent by 
necessity. This necessity is either by-itself or by-something-else, and this 
line of reasoning leads to that which is necessarily existent by-itself, 
because of the inadmissibility of a vicious circle or an indefinite regress. 
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12.2. THE PROOF OF ITS UNITY 

As the Necessarily Existent Being [wdjib cil-wujud, henceforth referred to 
as “the Necessary Being”] is the reality of absolute existence (al-wujud al- 
shirf), which has no other, this establishes Its unity, which is ‘true unity’ [al- 
wahdat al-haqqah) wherein it is impossible to assume any multiplicity. For 
if the reality of absolute existence were assumed to have a second, this 
second will turn out to be the first one due to the absence of any distinction, 
contrary to the case of numerical unity wherein a second, when assumed, 
makes it a duality, and so on and so forth. 

Another Proof 

If there were two or more Necessary Beings, each of them would be 
distinct from the other while sharing the quality of being necessarily 
existent. Now the factor that makes them distinct from one another has, of 
necessity, to be other than what they hold in common, and this entails that 
their essences be composed of what they hold in common and what makes 
them distinct from one another. This composition entails the need for parts - 
something that contradicts their being necessary-by-themselves (al-wujub 
al-dzati, henceforth translated as ‘essential necessity’], a condition that is the 
criterion of absolute self-sufficiency ( al-ghina al-shirf). 

A Supplementary Note 

Ibn Kammunah has formulated an objection that contests this proof. Why 
should it be inadmissible to suppose two simple entities (huwiyyatan) of 
unknown nature that differ from one another with all their quiddities, while 
each of them is a self-existing necessary being, so that the concept of 
existential necessity be abstracted from each of them in an accidental 
manner? The answer to this is that it is inadmissible because it involves the 
abstraction of a single concept from different entities qua different entities. 

Moreover, this line of reasoning ascribes quiddity to the Necessary 
Being, and it was established earlier that Its quiddity is Its existence. 
Furthermore, it involves the derivation of existence from quiddity, whereas, 
as mentioned earlier, existence is fundamental (ashil) and quiddity derived 
(i’tiban), and the derivation of something fundamental from that which is 
derived makes no sense. 

It follows from the unity of the Necessary Being - i.e., in this particular 
sense of unity - that Its existence is not limited by any limit of privation 
(hadd ‘adami) so as to exclude anything beyond It. 

It also follows from it that Its essence is simple, without composition of 
any kind; for composition, whatever its form, does not occur without parts 
that make up the whole, whose actualization depends on the actualization of 
the parts that it needs, and need contradicts essential necessity. 
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12.3. THE NECESSARY BEING IS THE SOURCE OF 
EVERY BEING AND EVERY EXISTENTIAL 
PERFECTION 

Every existent other than It is essentially contingent (mumkin bi al-dzat). 
That is because essential necessity is exclusive to It. Every contingent being 
has a quiddity which is indifferent to existence and non-existence. 
Therefore, it needs a cause to exist. The cause necessitates its existence, 
whereupon it comes into being. If this cause be an existent necessary-by- 
itself, the argument ends there; but if it is necessary-by-something-else, the 
chain must ultimately terminate in that which is necessary-by-itself. Hence 
the Essentially Necessary Being (al-wajib bi al-dzat) is that from which 
emanates the existence of every existent from among the quiddities. 

Another Proof 

As opposed to God, the Exalted, all contingent beings (al-wujudat al- 
imkaniyyah) are needy in themselves, dependent in their very essence. 
Hence they are relational existents (wujudat rabithah), which have no 
independence, neither for coming into being nor for continuing to exist. 
They subsist through something other than themselves. This chain of 
dependence leads up to a being that is independent in itself, self-sufficient, 
free from need or dependence on anything. That being is the exalted and 
holy Necessary Being. 

This shows that the Exalted Necessary Being is the source of emanation 
(mufidh) of everything else. In the same way that It is the source of their 
being, it is also the source of the properties (atsar) that subsist through them 
as well as the relations and connections between them. That is so because 
the cause, which necessitates a thing and sustains its existence, is also the 
necessitating cause of its properties and their sustainer, as well as of the 
relations sustained by it. 

Hence the Exalted Necessary Being is the sole originating source of 
everything else, its owner (malik) and governor (mudabbir). Thus He is the 
Sustainer of the worlds and there is no sustainer besides Him. 

A Supplementary Note 

The dualists hold being to consist of good and evil, as two opposites that 
do not derive from a single source. They believe in two sources: a source of 
all that is good and a source of all that is evil. 

Plato, in refuting them, has offered the following argument: All evil is 
non-being. That which is non-existent does not need a cause; rather, its 
‘cause’ is absence of existence. He has illustrated the minor premise with 
examples, such as that of homicide, which is regarded as something evil. 
The evil in this case is not the killer’s capacity to carry out the act of killing, 
for it is a perfection (kamal) in him. Nor is it the sharpness of the sword, for 
instance, and its ability to cut, which is a perfection in it. Nor is it the 
passivity of the victim’s neck in relation to the blow, which is a perfection 
in the body. Hence, there remains no evil except the ceasing of the victim’s 
life as a result of the act. This is something involving non-being. The same 
reasoning applies to other instances of evil. 
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According to Aristotle, five possibilities are conceivable in this regard: 
(i) that which is purely good; (ii) that whose good is greater than its evil; 
(iii) that whose good and evil are equal; (iv) that whose evil is greater than 
its good; and (v) that which is sheer evil. The first kind exists, such as the 
immaterial Intellect, which is wholly good. So also does the second kind, 
such as all the material existents, whose good is preponderant in view of the 
order of the universe. Had they not come into existence, a greater evil would 
have resulted. As to the three remaining possibilities, they do not exist. The 
creation of that whose good is equal to its evil would involve preponderance 
without a preponderant. As to that whose evil is greater than its good, its 
creation involves the preponderance of the non-preponderant over what is 
preponderant. As to that which is sheer evil, its matter is quite obvious. In 
summary, nothing except that which is purely good or predominantly good 
essentially derives from the Cause. As to that whose evil is lesser, it derives 
from the Cause together with the predominant good that accompanies it. 
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12.4. THE ATTRIBUTES OF THE NECESSARY BEING 
AND THE MEANING OF THEIR ATTRIBUTION 

The Attributes of the Necessary Being are divided, first, into (i) the 
Attributes of Essence and (ii) the Attributes of Act. The Attributes of 
Essence are those that relate solely to the Essence, without the need to take 
into account anything extraneous to It such as Its life and Its knowledge of 
Itself. The Attributes of Act are those which cannot be ascribed to It without 
taking into account what is extraneous to It, such as creation, giving life and 
providing. 

The Attributes of Act are many, which are abstracted in their multiplicity 
from Divine activity and are extraneous to the Divine Essence. Our 
discussion in these sections relates to the Attributes of Essence. 

As we have seen above, the Exalted Necessary Being is the source of all 
existence and all existential perfections. It was established in the foregoing 
discussions that the creative cause of a thing possesses the reality of that 
thing to a higher and superior degree, for the giver cannot be devoid of what 
he gives. Hence He, the Glorious One, possesses, in some way or other, 
certain attributes of perfection such as knowledge, power and life. 

As for the kinds of Attributes of Essence and His manner of possessing 
them, it may be observed that the Attributes are divided into (ia) the positive 
attributes (such as knowledge and power) and (ib) the negative attributes, 
the latter implying a negation. However, as we saw in the foregoing 
discussion, one may not negate any of the perfections in relation to God, the 
Exalted, for He is the source of all perfections. Hence His negative attributes 
signify the negation of deficiency (naqsh) and need (hajah) in relation to 
Him, such as the negation of ignorance, incapacity and substantiality. Since 
deficiency and need imply the negation of perfection, a negative attribute 
signifies negation of the negation of perfection, which is affirmation of 
perfection. Hence the negation of ignorance means negation of the negation 
of knowledge, which implies affirmation of knowledge. 

Further, the positive Attributes are divided into (ia 1) those that are 
‘intrinsic’ (haqiqiyyah; lit., real), such as ‘the knowing,’ and (ia 2) those that 
are ‘relative’ (idhafiyyah), such as ‘possessing power over’ and ‘possessing 
knowledge of.’ The intrinsic Attributes are in turn divided into (ia la) the 
‘absolutely intrinsic’ ones (haqiqiyyah mahdhah) such as life and (ia lb) the 
‘relatively intrinsic’ ones (haqiqiyyah dzat idhafah) such as His knowledge 
of things other than Himself. There is no doubt that the relative Attributes 
are additional to the Divine Essence, for they are i’tibari concepts and are 
not applicable to the Exalted Essence. The negative Attributes derive from 
the positive intrinsic Attributes, and that which applies to the latter is also 
true of them. 

There are various views concerning the intrinsic Attributes, including the 
absolutely intrinsic and the relatively intrinsic attributes. 

One of these views is that they are identical with the Essence and each of 
them is identical with the other [in respect of its referent]. 

A second view is that they are additional to the Essence and accompany 
It, being eternal like the Essence. 

A third view holds that they are additional to the Essence, but not eternal. 
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A fourth view is that the meaning of the possession of the Attributes by 
the Essence is that Its acts are such as are performed by one who has these 
attributes. Thus, the statement ‘He is knowing’ means that His acts, in 
respect of their perfection, purposefulness, and precision are like the acts of 
someone who acts with knowledge. The same applies to the other attributes. 
Hence the Essence is represented in the Attributes. 

The first view, which is ascribed to the philosophers, is the right one. As 
we have seen, the Exalted Essence is the source of every existential 
perfection, and the source of perfection cannot be devoid of it. Hence His 
Essence possesses the reality of every perfection emanating from Him, and 
this is what is meant by the identity of the Attributes and the Essence. 

Further, as each of His Attributes of perfection is identical with the 
Essence, which possesses alb of them, It includes all the Attributes and is 
identical with them. Hence the Attributes differ from one another in regard 
to their meaning, but are one in respect to their referent, which is the Exalted 
Essence. 

The view held by some that the cause of creation is His volition 
(masyiyyah) and will (iradah), not His Essence, is of no consequence. For if 
the will be an attribute of the Essence and identical with It, the ascription of 
creation to will amounts to its ascription to the Essence, and this view has 
nothing enlightening to offer. If it be an attribute of Act (shifat al-fi’l), 
abstracted on the plane of Act, the Act would precede the will, and its 
dependence on the Act for coming into existence implies the precedence of 
the effect to the cause, which is impossible. Moreover, such a view implies 
that the ascription of creation and bringing into existence to God be 
metaphorical. 

As to the second view, which is ascribed to the Ash’arites, the question 
arises whether or not these Attributes - which according to them are: life, 
power, knowledge, hearing, sight, will and speech - are caused by 
something. If they are not caused by anything and are self-existent and 
necessary in themselves, there would be eight necessary beings: the Essence 
and the seven Attributes. Such a view stands refuted by the proofs of the 
Unity of the Necessary Being. 

If these are caused, they are either caused by the Essence or by 
something else. If caused by something else, they would be necessary-by- 
something-else, and this necessity ultimately leads up to a being that is 
necessary-in-itself, other than the Necessary Being of whom they are 
attributes. This conclusion, like the former one, is also refuted by the proof 
of the Unity of the Necessary Being. Moreover, it implies that the Necessary 
Being stands in need of something else to possess its attributes of perfection, 
which is impossible. 

The second case [i.e. if the Attributes are supposed to have been caused 
by the Essence] implies that their cause precedes them in terms of causality 
while it is itself devoid of the perfections emanating from it, which is 
impossible. 

Moreover, this view implies that the Essence of the Necessary Being is 
devoid of the attributes of perfection, whereas, as mentioned earlier, It is 
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absolute existence, which is not devoid of existence or any existential 
perfection, and this involves a contradiction. 

As to the third view, which is ascribed to the Karramiyyah, that the 
Attributes are additional and non-eternal, it implies that the Exalted Essence 
possesses a matter that receives these Attributes that come to exist in It. This 
implies that the Essence is composite - which is impossible - and in itself 
devoid of perfection, which is also impossible. 

As to the fourth view - that the Essence is represented by the Attributes - 
which is ascribed to the Mu’tazilah, it also implies that the Essence is 
devoid of them, whereas, as we have seen, It is absolute existence, which 
cannot be devoid of existence or any existential perfection. Hence this view 
involves a contradiction. 
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<w1p ^9 j-wabJl J-^adJl 

.AjIJj <ulp jJSs j Ajli -UP 4jli AjIJj LJlP ailil jP JSyi Jfxj jl; ^JJLl ji 

J .Sprj A»LP wLio ^ j wL>- 0^ (^jJl 2>p>r^l i ^J>j^p djLdLl Aj13 jl | L/2J1 ^J_Aj j 

(_£.}pr^Jl L^lLd) £_£.}prj J UiT jl .Sp>rJ 4jLbLl J^?Uj 3 Loi (_£.ip>rj JjjT ^ 

LjLtf^ L3p Gw\_LP ^^lx*a ^y2^J /p L^j^^J ^vdLa ^£lP < *“'^p"dj ^prp 

, ^_1..,/? a“ll i_ 1 j 

a^j’L*- J^jl^jl j>Li aj d^ljjJl <u>jLi aJ ^Jjlx^a Lc d^l-sp-r^i*! jl ^ 

A_pl_Ll j L^wv^jlj L^da O^jJr I L*>1.iprj 4_Jp 3 bjjy?:*-- Lo-Lp aJ <L«pbc« 0 JdP L£l.Sprp 


.G^^rl 1 _A^v 2J L^da 

(3 S-Ld^L LwL^2j2j Lj j)■>/?>- LowLp j AjIJj bjj)«/?>- Lo-lp ^Ixj <*_^rlpli jl ,JJL$ 

j l ^ ",7p 3 ^ LLA2i; Ljj)«/?>- Lo-Lp j Ajli ^j\P J joL£| 4 j 1^ Ajp 
.jJbJt yj* L&JdP Lc ^_1*^1 ^^r-pd»o Aj*^1*_C A-o-]_P jl ^jl*j*l ^y» j Ajli 


j^ll^ /p LIT oi^aAl j d^Lp^p^*J*b j ajlJL>- db IT Ll j 

^-wLp aJ I Lo-S"" jyi&-> 3~^ ^ J |3-xJl 


O^Ljj J AdJ 

]L^da Iw3jytll La j>-\ Alljlda !^JJL^wa j Ajill^- 3 

,loL>- *y j *LJj^ OljJl lj*y Aj'y^JjC« Ajljj Lo-lp ^Lu AjIJJ 0^ |LAwL>-1 

L>-5^ Aj d^pr^J Jj^ 3 ^ J)^ (3 jl !aJ j 

a^>wLp L^ j^Lxj ^Jl j ^wbJl 3 d^LpLjJ jl aJji*J»! i^^vj La I^Lxjl 

.^1 JJ JUJ 

.oLajJjj.l d^pJj (Jj_flJl j*^ L?) ^J_Aj Aj 1 ,Ap j 

oljLyflJl j ^-L^'yi Lwo-Lp jp A^SCoJ*! d^LpLJJ jl App^jl La, dJlill 

.■^L^'yi ^1 _xj A^jjJ j^ijdLl 

Ad^LjJ po (^1 ^^^jj oLplil Ajjldpl j 2>p>rjJl aJLv^L (Jj3il jl , Ap j 

# L*> ^pliL-1 ^pJl L&^prj 
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j Ajjj«J| olijlill ^LJ^L ^1 _xj A^lp ijl La i^l^Jl 

.£^1 ji\ U'Jfl Jill 

l ^"{y 3 ^1aril ^_L*Jl jj^yfllJ l_cl jjJJLj ^-P - jJ-5^ jl |aJ j 

a»lp wLio -^y^j y j ^<*-L*Jl <jL»^Jl y* a2L>- c^I LJl yy oljJl A_J^a 3 ^ 

.OlLp Ijjk (JL *S* 

ry L&^L jl jjL&^l /^a £_<?- J c3| > r''^ N ^ £s^» (J>j l- 4 l^j^^ali^-l 

A^»jp ^ A1P A_o l_P j^lP 0-LLP L&3^t^j 0^j?L>- djL 3l_i»l ^ d33^rl 

.*.\y% 

Lj Ajl ^1 p ^jl*J*l j ^_L3 j^>-L*a 3 ^-Llj L<>3" ^ aj^LLI jl , a 3 j 

(jL»^Jl L^-^-ai 3 42 Lp <-^1^1 ^JLi3 ^.Lj^l a_J^ a 3 ^J^vi2jii]l ^_L*^1 jjjjyg"! ^iS\j 

.^I^Jl J^-^l 3 ^«~L*Jl 

y& j (Jj^l ^jJL*Jl ^jl y j ^Dall ^j^-Jlj o-«J La ]^oL3l 

.(Jj^l ^JJL*Jl 3 ^-^Ij-v 25 ^L-*JjL jjLv*> |3-^ J oJjS' Ajli jy&y (Jj^l 

.AjIjL^ .^Lp “L>J La Aj_P AjI ]a3 J 

oli j ajj^ L* ^La^-j j tJj^l <Jj-l*i*L ^a? ^-Ip ^Lu Ajli jl ^ ^3 *j <Jyj. £jLJI 

,1w\^_a j ajj^ Lc JLs^-^ j 3 ^^ 3jl*i»L [^}~'^°" fi-^ (JjijtLl 

.AjLL^ 3 La a3 J 

#t J^jL*_Ll fi^L^L (^Lo 4 ^>-Lp jl yyjyy (J>1 ^—■-^L La] ^^alill 
aJ^L ai j 0j^ i\J-^\j AjI j ji^ 1 oL3 ^iS\j Lcl aJI ]a3 j 

,A_AjL>i 3 ^ A-jji ^L^^l ^3 ^.LO’^L LLwv^j2j Lo-Ip 

JLJ s-LJ^ML (^L«^^ a^owLp ijl /^jy>-Li]*l ^iS^I La ]^>>LJl 

^Ij 0*^ La3^-j Jji^3 a~ ^.Lw^^L a*3p Lai j ajI^Ij a^owUj ^Ls^ 

.j»^LJ.I 3^>rj J3 fj-^ 4 ^ J j»jLc3J 

L*£"” ^y£ ^^.J-l j ^L^J^I ^LtJ a-3p o^" ^1^p a_ajL^> 3 ]a3 j 

•3W^ 

^Lp L^Lj&La L&^L^I ^*3 ^.LJ^^L ^LJ a«o-Lp L)l ^^.LiJ.1 1 ^—L» ]^-^LJl 

^ J 1 ^*^/ 3^r^Jl 3 ^LlaJl 

^jI_LP ^J-P ^ 4 ^ ^JlJtLl jyCo ^*^-P 3 ^ aJlS\J| Aj>rj ^Lp ^J^jJl Oj^ilL I 3 
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(j| J J &'1 I S' l£J> r w\S J aJj */2 4- A lj ./^'V 

Li y^2,s>- Lolp Ajj5^ ^1p a-LxJI (3 cl aLj| cL~j>- a3 j Oj ?!?•>- 

.fiJjo j $.Lwj^^l ^J**3 A_JL>- ^JlP ^ J 

^j_aj jJ j ^\j«3 j 1713 ^_L*^ oLj| a3 3 ^ . a3 J 

C)\ ^ip ^-l^ - ^ ^ ^J<3 j 1 j 13 .i^rl lM J cLo-L~« 3 

^>-1 ^JLJ (1M A^j^ j A-J| ^liL 3^ ^3^3 Cf* (3^^ ^3^3 CjLj). a3 

^1 aJL^- ^ £_2>r^J 3 < ^' «/? *-« J Aj ^2?lii“l ^^xJl °^3^ r 3 ^J>rj\3-l 
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12.5. GOD’S KNOWLEDGE 

It was mentioned earlier that every immaterial being has knowledge of 
itself, which is the presence of its essence for itself, or self-knowledge. 

It was also mentioned that the Exalted Essence is absolute existence not 
bounded by any limit, nor is it devoid of existence or any existential 
perfection. Hence all the details of creation, of existence and existential 
perfections, with their existential order, exist in It in their highest and 
noblest form without being separate from one another. Hence he knows 
them with an undifferentiated knowledge, which at the same time discloses 
details (‘ilman ijmaliyyan I'i ‘ayn al-kasyf al-tafshili). 

Further, all existents, being Its effects, depend upon It with the 
dependence of something relative (rabith) on that which is independent, and 
they are present for It with their existence. Hence It knows them with an 
immediate knowledge on the plane of their existences, the immaterial 
among them with their very being and the material ones through their 
immaterial forms. 

This establishes that the Exalted Necessary Being has an immediate 
knowledge (‘ilrn hudhari) of Itself and a detailed immediate knowledge of 
the things before their creation on the plane of Its Essence, and that this 
knowledge is identical with Its Essence. It also has a detailed immediate 
knowledge of them on their own plane, extraneous to Its Essence. It is 
evident that Its knowledge of things implies also the knowledge of their 
knowledge [of themselves and other things]. 

A Supplementary Note 

As hearing and seeing consist of the knowledge of that which is audible 
and visible, they are included in knowledge in general. Thus the attributes 
related to seeing and hearing have subsistence in God, the Exalted, who is 
the hearer and the seer in the same way as He is the knower. 

Some Related Views 

There are various views concerning Divine knowledge; we shall review 
some of the well known among them in the following: 

(i) One of these views is that the Divine Being has knowledge of Its own 
Essence, not of Its effects, because Its Essence is pre-etemal (azali) and the 
existence of every effect is preceded by its non-existence (hadits). 

This viewpoint, however, is not correct, because knowledge of the effect 
in pre-etemity does not imply that the effect existed in pre-etemity with it 
particular existence, as we saw above. 

(ii) A second view, which is attributed to the Mu’tazilah, is that 
quiddities do have a kind of objective subsistence (tsubut ‘ayni) daring their 
non-existence (‘adam), and it is to this that God’s knowledge pertains before 
their coming into being. 

However, as discussed earlier, the notion of subsistence of non-existents 
is an invalid idea. 

(iii) The third view, which has been ascribed to the Sufis, is that the 
contingent quiddities (al-mahiyyat al-mumkinah) have an epistemic 
subsistence (tsubut ‘ilmi) subsumed in the Names and the Attributes, and it 
is to this that God’s knowledge pertains before creation. 
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However, the view that existence is fundamental and quiddities are 
derivative precludes the assumption of any kind of subsistence for quiddity 
prior to its particular external existence. 

(iv) The fourth view is ascribed to Plato, who held that God’s detailed 
knowledge of things consists of immaterial Ideas and divine archetypes that 
possess all the perfections of the species. 

This view is also inadequate, because even if such archetypes are 
assumed to exist, that only helps in conceiving God’s detailed knowledge of 
things on their own plane, not on the plane of the Essence, leaving It devoid 
of knowledge, whereas God is absolute existence, which is not without any 
existential perfection. Hence it leads to contradiction. 

(v) The fifth view is attributed to Suhrawardi, who is followed by a 
number of authorities in holding it. According to it, all things, material and 
immaterial, are present with their very existence for God, the Exalted, not 
being hidden from Him. This constitutes His detailed knowledge of things. 

The problem with this view is that presence is inconsistent with 
materiality, as mentioned in the discussion on knowledge and the known. 
Moreover, it helps solely in conceiving God’s detailed knowledge of things 
on their own plane, and, like the fourth theory, it leaves the Essence devoid 
of the perfection of knowledge. 

(vi) The sixth view, which is ascribed to Thales of Miletus, holds that 
God knows the First Intellect, which is the first effect, by virtue of the 
presence of its essence for Him. Other things are known to Him through the 
reflection of their forms in the First Intellect. 

The objections mentioned in relation with the previous theory apply to 
this view also. 

(vii) The seventh view holds that God’s essence has a detailed 
knowledge of the first effect and a non-detailed knowledge (‘ilm ijmali) of 
things below it. The essence of the first effect has a detailed knowledge of 
the second effect and a non-detailed knowledge of things below it, and so 
on. The above-mentioned objections apply here also. 

(viii) The eighth view, which has been attributed to Porphyry, is that 
God’s knowledge is through His union (ittihad) with the known. 

The problem with this theory is that it only explains the manner in which 
God’s knowledge is realized, namely, that it involves union, not accidence 
(‘urudh) or something of the kind. But it does not explain God’s detailed 
knowledge of things prior to their creation. Hence it suffers from the 
inadequacy of the previous theories. 

(ix) The ninth theory, which is ascribed to most of the later philosophers, 
is that God’s knowledge of His own Essence is as well a non-detailed 
knowledge of things. Hence He knows all things in a non-detailed manner 
through His knowledge of His own Essence. His detailed knowledge of 
things is posterior to their existence, for knowledge is incident to the known 
and there is nothing to be known prior to the existence of the known. 

This theory also suffers from the inadequacy of the previous theories. 
Moreover, as will be explained later on, it is inadmissible to regard God’s 
knowledge as acquired, and obtained through perceived forms. 
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(x) The tenth theory, which is ascribed to the Peripatetics, states that 
God’s knowledge of things prior to their creation is by presence in His 
Essence of their quiddities, as per the existing order of being, not in the 
manner of a union (ittihad) or penetration (dukhul), but as universals 
sustained by the Essence through a mental subsistence. It is universal in the 
sense that it does not 

change with the changes of the known thing. Hence it is a fore¬ 
knowledge (‘ilm ‘ina’i) wherein cognitive apprehension is accompanied by 
its objective realization. This view is subscribed to by 

most of the theologians (mutakallimun), though they have [erroneously] 
faulted it in respect of its assertion of universality in Divine knowledge [due 
to their misunderstanding of the term ‘universal’]. 

Thus they hold God’s knowledge to be an acquired one prior to creation, 
remaining unchanged before and after the existence of things. 

This theory suffers from the inadequacies of the previous ones, in 
addition to the fact that it ascribes acquired knowledge to an existent that is 
immaterial in essence and actuality. However, as mentioned in the 
discussions on knowledge and the known, an existent that is immaterial in 
its essence and in actuality cannot have acquired knowledge. Moreover, this 
view posits mental existence without there being any external existent to 
which it should correspond, which entails another objective existence of the 
external existent prior to its particular objective existence separate, from 
God. Hence it boils down to the fourth view mentioned above. 
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A«J| jl ^ ^_Ip if’ jjwLs ^ 4 £.^jiJl jd^wLaJl jl , ^wLaj wlJ 

^j-a £.L)j ^jAu ^ A-Jl»*lLl Ajb A>L^*J*I Cl^b^’r^Ll 

^J3l»*J*l jjwLv^J I~lJ*I ^j>Jl AJb a^Jp ^ o^tJJ j a s/7 Ll ^- 4 -^ -L^***’ ^ j\s* 

.AjL Cj^ (_ 5 ^ 3 djwLAjl aL$ AJL^«oJ*I 

^.Li j| o^LipL aIpjj^a \j£^ jL^J^I aS^L^- AjjLx>-'yi jL^J^I (jLtil .c^wU jb 
Jp Ij^- jL^J'yi l)\S* aJ a^jwbLa AjL>t^ aW aS^L^- djlS”" jJ j ^Jjt_ia_j 1 Liu ^1 jl j 
JS" OjJJlili O^-LLil jLJ ^jP Aj>tjI>- AjjLl^-'VI jL^J^I <Jl_*ili A^i IjL^- ^ ^Jjuljl 

•V* 

CXr^ J (J,l Al^^u l£jL^j Ij^L^P-I ^Juudl j^S"" U~~^ ■ C—L 

Jj AaJp j 02j^>rj j£*J J ^e-S'ry l / 4 jJ^W 5 (JL^I jJ^-v^Jl 

A1«_*J I 4 JLP OJ-LPiJj ^ <LaL aIp ^1 &2y>rJ (3 Ajb (3 L^jJ Aj^S'J (^jL^-MI 

jlSCa^Li ollil Allp £.l^?rl £p»r (^jjl jL^J^I AI^*J Lai J Jl A^*J L^-Jj 

.L&^P j <LJlS\_Ll j AuLajJl Jajl^AJl J aJjU iJl d^lll Lis ^jJl jj^r^l y\^S' 
u_Ujj>r^Jl jl ^lxi*l ^^a J C-j'^Ltll jj\~^£' jjdL Lu>rlj ^ (JjblP^I ^JjoiJli 

AjjJ_A3 (^Lu ^1 olLJL 4^u>rlj ^ J olLjL <^J>rlj ^1 *^1 ^J_A>cJu ^ 

.AjjLi>-'yi (jLti'^L ^- 4 ^' (^L*j 

j aJjJI A_L>-^a 3 wii j aJ jJ_>ca cuLSC<jJ ^y» (jLti^l <3rj^ jr 4 J 

^LiiL -L.jI j 2>y>rj j}JL>&ij j aiIp ^1 a^3L -LjIj (Jj-Lxll j^ 

^LtLa (J^Lca JT jJwLv^J <Jjl IwL^a olLJL t^U>rl^Jl olLJlj ^Jullww^a ^ j A^a^JL) 

•ji^ 5 J ^ 

Jj-aJl A^aj^ jL Ajj^r Ij^Ssj ^|^l Oj^LaJI ^j~o~xj ^l^li^l , jb 

j ^i^jl C^jJj-s^ j^S\^ ^ 1^1 ^Jp- j (_ 5 jL^>-^I J^i-SL aJs^I 62\j^\ 3 U 1 J 

J,Lu A^jjtj JjJ-xl* ^JulaJI L* A^>rjj j A-J I^L^- ^ < b^' Lj^ jL^U^I j _^0 

.(^jLj^-I *y C^pr J^xiJli diSi (JLxj *>L 4 ^r ^uip ^l_P j L£jJj*2 
aLp (^LJl j 4-wvjj 3 aLp L» ^lp ^JmjijL c^-Aistj Lcl a-A^I o^l^^li ^LS^ ,cJi 

jOt^ ^ j jl^La'yL Au»bJl Alip C^^Lll jL^J^! ^J,l JL« AuI jJk 
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j jLi^-1 Jjc3LL*j J Ji3 A*!P Lo-P 

.aJoIjI of j oL^J^yi of 

pixJli Aj jLj ( jP (Jj'yi q& e-^lj^rl j 

j ASy ^y* j AL« <_£jL^>4 ^Jj«3 Aj 1 j A-lp ^ ^P (J Jtj2 ^^ Jj-bj ^! 

,*^k-^>r (J,l*J A-gJLp jUf L)^Ljj>-i £j2j i ^1$ AlAyi>- y£ ^jl*Jj ^Jl*Jl ^ 
Jp I t £ l& y y^ ^jOjjJi ^y&£* O^jJ L^i •—3)^3 

^J,l*J a!* 3 Oj3^ cl)l^ >- C->1 oJIj ^1 ciJJi £.l_£jji j jOtilj Aj^>rj 

^ j ijjdl aJLP LxJll£ .JjlaJI AjJLP L^rlj (^1 ^-3rl ^2fiJ AiyZ ^jJlLw*u Lprlj 


.OjJiJl 

ciJJ35^ a!*J| A;j>-lj y* CM Lo3sJ ^>rjJl y» |*4*J Lo 3*” c_J^j>rjJl ,c33 

^J>rj (j \yy* ^y>rj Jp ^j- 4 J J- 4 Ji^Lj 4-^-J 

aL*3 ^Lxj aJp K^>ry& 0^ a1*3 ^1 ^i,L*j Al^>-U y* y\J>r\ 0yyA 

.Aji^ Cj^" (_5^ 0 ^)0-a]I ^ y&S* 34^0j A IS' *j 

^JlP aLo-^ ^plOJl $.lj)j *^1 jL^rj ^ 31 oloJb AjI \ ^ J-flj \S j 

aIpLa] j a!j« 3 ^yi j A^iaiaj *y l« ^Lp ji a^os^j l« 

,A_^j 2JJ d^lli4 J AjI3 A**/2*(S~ (^OJl ^Jjt3 i yA a\j& 
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12.6. THE ATTRIBUTE OF POWER 

As mentioned earlier, the attribute of power means that an entity be a 
knowing source of its acts. It is known that contingent existents derive from 
the Divine Essence, for there is nothing beyond contingent existents except 
the unconditioned Necessary Being. Hence God is the source of everything 
and His knowledge is identical with His Essence, which is the source of 
contingent effects. He has power and it is identical with His Essence. 

Now if someone were to say that a human being’s voluntary actions are a 
creation of the human soul, for they are incident to his will - he performs 
them if he likes and refrains from performing them if he so wills. Had they 
been created by God and determined by Him, man would be compelled 
(mujbir) in his acts, not a free actor who acts out of his free choice 
(mukhtar). Hence man’s voluntary acts (al-af’al al-ikhtiyariyyah) lie outside 
the ambit of Divine power, which does not encompass everything. 

The answer to this is that the meaning of the voluntary character of an act 
is not that it remains neutral in its relation to existence and non-existence 
until its coming into being; for it is impossible for a contingent to come into 
being without there being a preponderant on the side of existence or that of 
non-existence. Rather, by virtue of its essential contingency, a voluntary 
action requires a complete cause for coming into existence. Hence when the 
cause exists it cannot fail to exist, for its relation to the cause is one of 
necessity. However, its relation to man - who is a part from among the parts 
of a complete cause - is one of contingency, similar to that of its other parts 
such as a receptive matter, other temporal and spatial conditions and so on. 

Hence the voluntary act does occur without becoming necessary-by- 
something-else, like all other effects, and it is evident that something that is 
necessary-by-something-else does not actuate without ultimately 
terminating in that which is necessary-by-itself. There is nothing necessary- 
by-itself except God, the Exalted. Hence His power is all-encompassing and 
includes even the acts of free will. 

Considering the same problem from another angle, voluntary acts, like 
other contingents, are caused, and, as mentioned in the chapter on cause and 
effect,’ the existence of an effect is relative (rabith) in relation to its cause, 
and is not realized except through dependence on something independent 
that may sustain it. There is nothing that is independent-in-itself except that 
which is necessary-in-itself. Hence God is the primary source of all effects 
dependent for their existence on a cause, and He has power over all things. 

Now if someone were to say: that if the acts of free will were subject to 
Divine power it would imply that they are compelled (jabari); for it means 
that voluntary actions depend on the Divine will, which is never frustrated. 
Hence their occurrence is necessary, and, as a result, man is compelled in 
his voluntary acts and not free. 

Also, considering the issue from yet another angle, since God has prior 
knowledge of every act that takes place, its occurrence is necessary; for 
otherwise it would not be knowledge but ignorance, which is far from God’s 
station. Hence the voluntary acts are compelled, not free. 

Our answer is that the case is indeed not such, because the Divine will 
relates to man’s actions as they are in themselves, and as such they remain 
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attributed to the person who is part of the complete cause. Their being 
subject to the Divine will does not change what they are. Hence the 
subjection of the actions to the Divine will is through man’s free choice. It 
was God’s will that man should perform such and such acts out of his own 
free will, and it is impossible for His will to be frustrated. 

A similar answer may be given to the objection based on the subjection 
of voluntary acts to God’s pre-eternal knowledge. For acts of free will are 
subject to God’s knowledge as they are, that is, as voluntary actions which 
one can perform or refrain from performing, and the knowledge of 
something does not alter its reality. Hence, if the act were to occur without 
the exercise of free will, that would imply ignorance on God’s behalf. 

Someone might say that this explanation of Divine power - i.e. on the 
basis of the dependence of the existence of a contingent effect on its 
becoming necessary-by-something-else and the termination of this necessity 
in that which is necessary-in-itself - leads to a conclusion contrary to what 
was intended. That is because the necessity of God’s acts implies that He is 
compelled by necessity. In other words, His acts are forced upon Him by 
necessity and it is impossible for Him not to carry them out. In view of this, 
Divine omnipotence becomes meaningless. 

The answer to this is that necessity, as we know, is abstracted from 
existence. In the same way as the effect’s existence is derived from the 
cause, so also its necessity-by-something-else derives from the cause, and it 
is impossible that a property characterizing a thing’s existence should in 
turn affect the existence of the cause that creates the property in it. Hence it 
is impossible that the necessity that God’s acts derive from Him should in 
turn make the act necessary upon Him and deprive Him of His omnipotence, 
which is identical with His Essence. 

From what has been said, it becomes clear that God, the Exalted, is a free 
actor by essence; for there can be no compulsion except from something 
extraneous to an agent that may force it to act contrary to its will, and there 
is nothing extraneous to God except His Act, which is in harmony with the 
agent. Hence, His Acts are what His Essence requires and chooses. 
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^!bu ^3 ^jLJl 

jl Oj~ULll j 1*X~« (_£\ j 1-L-* aL^-li JljtiJl iiljjJl lj Jjp ^^-1 

^lp (jljJjlj Ll 3 Oj.-UzJl j ^JixJl J LlJlP gL^I C-JlS^ 31 j OjdJLil j ^JixJl y* 1 

^JSrjJl 4^>rl^Jl olJJlS" A^LjJl ^Ip Ol3-U 4-3 lljLS^ La .^Jp L^-LoJ>&3 Cjl3Jl 

.olJJb ^>- j oLp- ^1 ,Ixj Jp-1 3 cij ^l^JL 
.aJ Jili j\p £.^JuJl J ^>- JT fil^b ^j/2*QA ^i,L*J ^jl . ^Ip 
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12.7. THE ATTRIBUTE OF LIFE 

For us something ‘living’ means a conscious agent (al-darrak al-fa”al). 
That is, life is the source of consciousness and activity, or the source of 
knowledge and power, or anything associated with knowledge and power. If 
the predicate ‘living’ is applicable to us as human beings, while knowledge 
and power are additional to our essences, it is predicable, with greater 
reason, of the Essence of the Necessary Being in whom they exist with their 
very reality. Hence God, the Exalted, is Life and is the Living One by virtue 
of His Essence. 

Moreover, God, the Exalted, is the source of the life of every living 
being, and the giver of a thing cannot be devoid of it. 
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i^L>- 4_*d_£- SjLj*j J lalllJ 4_o_lp ^i,t*j 4Jol^| ■ 

^*J* jy? «il J ol^^<>-w«i*lj ^xJ* l) 1 loi" ^Ixj ^o-^" O^rJ Aj»rj 

.^IxJ Ajli <j\P A^lp ijL^-^rJ .li t 

lib^j A_LP 0^15" ja ■<>■ y?Sl (3 ^ -^2 jJ Ai^LsCJ ;ijJli j 

3 l£' - ^ ^ j>~ ^ $j>ry* ^lp Aj^LjLpI A^x3?^ a]^ ^ ^ (^jLjlpI 

jj'SlS' ^\}jS* j>-\ 5y>ry* ,^1-P JflJl aJ^jJIj ^LJ)j>- ^y>ry» lil-LA 0^*" jJ J ^jykjJl 

j J,jt OlT Allp 3 JU^Jl ^P 4jLi>l£lSl J^lxil 3 jL*^t AjL^> j OyJ^ ^Ip JloJl 

JUT C^bLy^ olJJl (_£wL>-! liljLA OlS^" J All^y^ fi^jli L«^AS^ ^0-^40 Ob JpO 

^Ji> j ^jP jIj^I a3p i^Jju L* j aJLjT .J ^^>\JCj ‘ u - -j^~ AjIS 3 

.AjIJJ AjIS ^>jj>rjJ J& J ^-4»b J (J,j^ 015"* (J,Ixj C_-^r|^Jl 

djw3Jl j |3xJl °3 s>r 3 Cr* * s>r 3 (J>i j o^j^l ^Jxi ^bl^- ^-^jl ^ 

ry> AJ^Jl j cpb^sJl 3 (^bu ^1 b> j OjwbLil j ^OxJl ^jP ^1 jpJJ bj3j*2 

4 JJI $.bO 0| 3^^ L^bJl ^^xbb ^JxjjJI ajL/? aj wLijl j o^\j^\ 
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12.8. THE ATTRIBUTES OF WILL AND SPEECH 

The metaphysicians state that God’s will (iradah) is His knowledge of the 
best [possible] order of the universe. In other words, it is His knowledge that 
a certain act is good. Hence in the same way as His being the ‘hearer’ and 
the ‘seer’ (i.e. having knowledge of that which is audible and visible) are 
two aspects of His knowledge, His will is also an aspect of His knowledge, 
which is identical with His Essence. 

It is also said that speech, as we know it, consists of words, which signify 
meanings in one’s mind. Hence a word is a ‘conventional existent’ (mawjud 
i’tibari), which by virtue of conventional signification (dalalah wad’iyyah) 
signifies another existent in the mind. Should there be a real existent that 
signifies another existent with a ‘natural’ signification (dalalah thab’iyyah) - 
such as an effect, which signifies its own cause - and should its attribute of 
perfection manifest the consummate perfection of its cause, then it can be 
called a ‘word’ (kalam) with greater reason due to the strength of its 
signification. If it were a being unitary in its essence (ahadi al-dzat)P whose 
essential attributes of perfection, which by virtue of the details of its 
perfection and effects (atsar) manifest that unitary being, which is the 
Necessary Being, it is worthier of being called a ‘speaker.’ Hence He is the 
‘Speaker’ (mutakallim) by virtue of the existence of His Essence for 
Himself. 

I say: In this view, the concepts of Divine will and speech are reduced to 
an aspect of knowledge and power. Accordingly, it is not necessary to 
consider them in separation from knowledge and power. As to the will and 
speech that are attributed to God, the Exalted, in the Qur’ an and the Sunnah, 
they refer to the attributes of Act, in the sense to be explained shortly, God 
willing. 
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AjIoLJLS! j 

^a L« oLaLw^lji AJLa ^j2j Liil J ^xJ* ^Lxj ^JLxjl! 

j i^JJS j\P j cJW^ J ^J,l <L«L^u2jl j ^.sLa J X^4 L^i < ^ 4 ^ vU2 -^^-^ aJLL3I oL4^ 


jl Ip j ^jJLxJl jl Lp a 3^J| jl IjxJl j! LajL^> ^w\_aj La ^1 djLi'yi ^j^a a 1 \ ij-A 3 2\^>\ 

.o^lil jilp j JliU 

.UjUl j d^LLl ^jp x^ 4 ^JJLxJl jl Lxi 
^Luli L&j^P j j j .}L*J^1 ^j^a L&>IjT Oj-^ fi^lll ^j^P 5j£: <Jlxll jl Ip j 

jl Ip 3 L^aLL>J 4_«io ^Qai ^1 p c^Lll jl Ip 3 3 ^ ^L»^^r*yi ajL^? 3 aJlLoJLa ^JLo-^^r ^-LJ^I 
(JL>- jl Ojjv? Jl j\itXj V L^JLj ^J/dL ( 3 2 -*-^ L^-vb-XJ l_^JLxj L)l j^P O^Lll 


JL>«l 3 iolil jl Ip 3 L)LjJl La ^Jp aSJU Jjjj? ^ Jxjdl JJ SjjiJl ^ ^^J-L JL>- jj 

jt_LxJl j jytxll j aS^-I ^a aJLJ-I jy^a]\ Ju ^y 2 ^. Lg-Laxj <^Jy 3 ^LJLlLI jj-,^ ll 

|J*Jl (3 ^ j^*dL jt-L^ ^ j aJ Sji ^ ^4 

.o^LoJJ LL)LL« l^ ^ La^aI^ 4 o^LlI Ip ^ 

c^Lll jl Ip J*3 JlxLl jl Ip j (Jlxll 1 Ip J*3 JixJl jl Lxi i^^rj aJ^La A4)Lxjl jl IjjJI j 
l-v^4 d^JjJlj Li* 1 wLJa! ^ (_£^31 fi^3 14 y£*J ^jdl AjJlxjlJl L)^ vddli ^ 

J J l^-j3 J ^jJl 3jdill ^J_AxJl j<T O^LJJ OjLai»l ^*3 Lilli fi^i AjjJLo ji 

Ai-y^J-y^Jl 3 J* CJ15" J L)IS^ LdS" J J Lill ^j-A l^^SrJ Js-y^jl 

aJ ^3^3 3^ J A^s^jul.1 X>jJ>rjj! AjLjij>- ^jA A_Jjl1*I 

j (Jlxll jl Ip A-Ju j ^w<3r^ \$ 3 >rj ^ijdl jl Lxi <yPji oJLaaj JU5" *y j 0w\4 -b>- 


.o^lil jl Ip aJu 


.o^lil jl UJ A^/? « <? A 2ip Juil i U J Jliil 

j ^Ipl ^>tXj (J^lxl.1 (jLo>5^ ^ip aLoJLJU^a aLxJI ^j- 4 j»JiJ La Aj^xJ* L^?j1 ^j^Xj j 

j ^^Lll ^LlajJi ^Ll^j i^J,^ 4 ^QgJ (Jlxll jl Ip a^I^ia A_jj 11 ?jla aJ*)LxJ 1 jl IjjJI L)i ^3^1 

f lkd! A^jliaj j J Ja_^oi d A j li Lf- (3 J l 3 ^»I 

.(jL*j (i-Lp j Jglj]\ 
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12.9. THE DIVINE ACT AND ITS DIVISIONS 

God’s Act (i.e. creation), in the sense of existence emanating from Him, 
has various divisions in accordance with the conclusions of the previous 
discussions, such as its division into material and immaterial, changeable 
and unchangeable, and so on. 

Our purpose here is to make a passing reference to that which has already 
been mentioned,’ that there are three realms: the realm of the Intellect 
(‘alam al-’aql), the imaginal realm (‘alam al-mitsal), and the material realm 
(‘alam al-maddah). 

The realm of the Intellect is immaterial and without matter and its 
properties (atsar). 

The imaginal world is also devoid of matter without, however, being 
devoid of its properties, such as spatial dimension, shape, configuration and 
so on. It contains bodily images (asbbdh) which are analogous in their 
characteristics to bodies in the material realm and with an order that is 
similar to their order in the material world. But they do not succeed one 
another in respect of existence, nor do they change from one form to another 
or from one state to another by passing from potentiality to actuality by 
motion, as is the case in the material world. Thus the imaginal forms in their 
succeeding one another are similar to the subjective imaginary forms in 
respect of change and motion. As knowledge is immaterial and there is no 
potentiality or change in it, it is knowledge of change, not change of 
knowledge. 

The material world, together with its substances and accidents, is 
associated with matter. 

These threefold realms stand in an existential hierarchy. Thus the realm 
of the Intellect existentially precedes the imaginal world, and the imaginal 
world existentially precedes the material world. 

That is because absolute actuality, without any trace of potentiality, is 
existentially stronger and more powerful than that which has either pure 
potentiality or traces of potentiality in it. Hence that which is immaterial has 
existential precedence over that which is associated with matter. 

Further, the immaterial Intellect is least bound by limits and conditions 
and is existentially more expansive and simpler than the immaterial 
imaginal form (al-mitsal al-mujarrad). Whenever an existent is stronger and 
more expansive, its precedence is greater in the graded hierarchy of 
existence and it is nearer to the First Source, which is absolute existence, 
without any limits and not lacking any perfection. Hence the world of the 
Intellect existentially precedes all being, and below it is the imaginal world, 
below which is the material world. 

From what has been said it becomes clear that the above-mentioned 
hierarchy is one based on causality. That is, the world of the Intellect is the 
emanating cause (mufidh) of the imaginal world and the imaginal world is 
the emanating cause of the material world. 

It also becomes clear from that which was stated earlier - that the cause 
possesses the perfection of its effect to a higher and superior degree - that 
the threefold worlds correspond to one another. Thus the imaginal world has 
an imaginal order corresponding to the material order while being superior 
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to it, and the world of Intellect has an order corresponding to it while being 
simpler and more undifferentiated (ajmal), and to it corresponds the divine 
order (al-nizham al-rabawi) that exists in the knowledge of the Exalted 
Necessary Being. 
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\j& <U3 CJlS"jJ \aS j JjjUUJl Jb 

4_J S- J oalil ajj\M VI Lpl>l l/£j V a^j&LLI of: J 

aSjIjL* jl <LajV L«| 1 j^I 3 4^*rjL>- j! Ij^IS 4-j^lJ.I C)^J o^ L«l <LoO*Jl 

jOS^ JS** J IjOS"" ol^*" wL>rJ loiS" il 2>j3 li> jl J 

jOS\Jl lj_A J 4_d&LoJJ lilwU^a 4j^S\J IjOS""" O^o jl L^-^a A>-I^Jl J ^L>-T /^a y* 

tAi Jj>-lj LL J^jL>e_2) wL>-lj ■- j J I ^* (_jj^a l_v2J^ 

OjOS"" 4-J^La aJu li fi^La AijljLa V} O^sJl i^Jj_L>- lj_A 

l^?rj J <LpLa j\P ^w&La ^j5"* 0^ ^1 ^J/SA<i \jl y^S* y^jC^i j <LoLa L5^ 

_l j Lpi^ii j£s3 v 

<^1* ^J^a C-J-a-^lwal Lo-^ (Jj^LiLl 3 O^xSsJl 

43j*j*jl J J^rsalll 4jj>-y» ^1 Ol^-*Vl J <LoLl*l <tL>-y» ^j^a 4jjJby^-\ Aff^-b Obw*uV^"* 

.4_oLa \j££ 0_LP l_i> JIT (^4)1 J-wojJl 


L5^ A-J CjIS"" jl$ 3jb2.ll ,JJL*Jl (3 <Lpj^Vl fi^iSsJl c3l->tlwal ll» Aj| ^ 

Jj>“ 1 ^1_P jj) J iy (j j^^>e_La L^_La AJj l_JLa 4J^a ^brjj O^J A-^PjjJl 

JT 0/'-*^ ^ Lo?^p L«| ^ La| 0r'^-^ r _^ 

4_oLjL« Cy\ZS^ yi I ^il_LA wL^r^J 0^ ^ Lp^J ^jLw« 4_i>-^J 4jpl3 a!p L^-La 

wL>-lj OO^yLjC 4 J *y^JLjta j 4i_P L^-sO-XJ 
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12.10. THE IMMATERIAL INTELLECTS AND THE 
POSSIBLE MANNER OF THEIR MULTIPLICITY 

It should be known that without association with matter quiddity is not 
subject to multiplicity in terms of individuation. The proof of it is that 
numerical multiplicity is either (i) by virtue of complete quiddity or (ii) part 
of it, or (iii) by virtue of a non-separable accident or (iv) by a separable 
accident. It is impossible for a quiddity to have any individuals in the first 
three cases, for in each of these cases an individual would itself be multiple 
when found, and every multitude is composed of individuals. Thus each of 
the individuals would necessarily have to be a multiplicity in order to be an 
instance of its quiddity, whereas this multiplicity in turn would be 
comprised of individuals. This leads to an indefinite regress and does not 
yield an individual member. Therefore, its individual cannot actualize, and 
hence multiplicity, too, remains non-actualized. This involves a 
contradiction. Therefore, multiplicity does not occur except by virtue of a 
separable accident, which requires a receptive matter for its association with 
quiddity. Hence every quiddity possessing a multiplicity of individuals is 
material; conversely, every immaterial quiddity, which is existentially 
immaterial, does not have multiple individuals. 

Yes, there can be a multiplicity of individuals in the immaterial Intellects 
where an individual from a material species, such as man, develops by 
substantial motion from the plane of materiality and potentiality to the plane 
of immateriality and actuality, whereat its distinctive individual 
characteristics associated with its material origin accompany it. 

Further, since it is impossible that there should be a multiplicity of 
individuals in the immaterial Intellect, any multiplicity therein would be a 
multiplicity of species, in the sense that each separate species of it will be 
confined to a unique individual. This is conceivable in two ways, vertical 
and horizontal. As to vertical multiplicity, it means that there are a definite 
number of Intellects, each of which is the efficient cause of the succeeding 
Intellect of a different species. In horizontal multiplicity, there would be 
different multiple species none of whom is the cause or the effect of another 
and all of whom are effects of the Intellect above them. 
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£.1^—* A_La jwL/2j ji ^^Lal oL^rl Lt* Lis-wwvO ^Lt; <*_^2>r-l^Jl (jlS^ li* 

^1 axp jJUa, ^ a^-ljJl 0^1 Ajplii ^Sfl^tpLa jt SL^yJl jlS" 

(J,1_*J 2yJ>rJ ^HaJl wL>-i^Jl 0X>^rjJ { ^\£, ^jJip (J>3 j j-^L/ 2 <JjL® 


.Ajwb-J (J 

a 3*J| j a 33>J*I C^bj^rjJl Oj^P (3 ^-LlJ AxJjl Ob"” 3 J 

L« Ajj^ La jjwL^? 3 Aia^l^J! y£3 AJLa j ll ^jLv*» (j\J J ^J,l*J A_Lj AJfl^v^L 4 aJp Ob"” 
^j-aj La 31*31 c3 JJl <j\p 3 * 3 ^ a o 1 ULi Oj w\_aJI _b 3 -b 3 ^*3 

Jj>- 1 ^ y&> d^J>- J^a Jj>-i^Jl A y& <L*y>~ ^jA jy£}\ jyJ^2 cl)^[ ^ L^-jlp l)L&j3 

c3jJJl aU^LJI 4jlJJl Cj'V l^l L»1 y ^J^Ss^LL *yi J^*-^ J ^Jl2j La ( Js- £JLl£ 

Lf> jl*tf 3^ ^ c “3^ *3$ *)3» Lo^jtij j 3 -? £-*3-1 j A-wv^Li /^p £^j 31 c^-LwwsS^ 

.L^j*!)^^ IwLwUlJ J djwliU !_bJj£ ^3 ^J^a L^Lay>t3 OjJjlil 

A^ajJj Ajl^a| AxSsJ O^jwL/? 3 ^ d^^rj 3 L)IS"” L)| J L)| 

J Ajb ^JJL*J Ajs«rj ^jA y A-J&l_Ll 0^33^1 ^y^byA 0 ^ aJL*3 j^P AjjLxpl *LJ&L« 

(J^Lca /jA yS*')} IjwLv^a ,^jjjj (jl ^j^SsJT j A^M a 3 JLJ t*_^>ri^Jl 


UjjwLygj ^Oj *)l Lcba AjJL i lp Ip 3 02>y>ry\J\ oL^3ri /^sJ 

^_Lj 3^ Iw\S1a j cJL ^J'-AP jJwL/ 5 /^a Jj 3 3-)' aLJjjJI CjL^3-1 

.(Jliil ^jA OjJcj ^1 LJl ^J2 j tadP C^iSsJl oL^r 

.La^wLP ^.l a/ 7>-\^ ^1 3 Oj ^ dj^xS^ A-J^J^ ^fjip 3 L_A 0 ^ , ^/u*X 3 
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12.11. THE VERTICAL INTELLECTS AND THE FIRST 

OF THEM 

Since the Necessary Being is one and simple in all respects, it is 
impossible for something multiple to emanate from It, irrespective of 
whether it is immaterial, such as the horizontal Intellects, or material, like 
the material species. That is because nothing except what is one can 
emanate from that which is one. Hence the first to emanate from God is the 
Intellect that with its ‘quasi-unitary existence’ (wujud al-wahid al-zhilli) 
reflects the existence of the Necessary Being in Its unity. 

As its being the first means its existential precedence over other 
contingent existents, it is the intermediate cause between God and other 
endues to emanate from Him. In this there is no limiting of the absolute 
power of the Necessary Being, which is identical with its exalted Essence in 
accordance with the proof mentioned earlier. That is because, as mentioned 
before, it is impossible that something multiple qua multiple should emanate 
from something one qua one, and power relates only to that which is 
possible. That which is essentially impossible, being intrinsically void, has 
no reality to be the subject of Divine power - such as a thing’s not being 
what it is, and the simultaneous truth or falsehood of two contradictories, for 
instance. Hence their impossibility of existence does not imply a limitation 
on God’s power or its absoluteness. 

Further, the First Intellect, though one in its being and simple in its 
emanation, has a quiddity - which is derivative and non-fundamental - by 
virtue of its contingency, for quiddity is the locus of contingency. 
Considering the matter from yet another angle, since the First Intellect 
intellects its own essence as well as the Necessary Being, it has multiple 
aspects, and for this reason it can be the source of more than a single effect. 

However, the aspects (jihat) existent in the imaginal world, which is 
below the world of the Intellect, are so numerous that the few aspects of the 
First Intellect are not sufficient to emanate it. Hence it has to bring into 
being the Second Intellect, then the Third Intellect and so on and so forth 
until the number of aspects of multiplicity reaches the number necessary for 
the creation of the imaginal realm below it. 

From this, it becomes clear that there are multiple vertical Intellects (al- 
’uqul al-thuliyyah), although there is no way of determining their number. 
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JpJl p J~s- 

I 4 AJ AjJ^JLca j A*lp *)J A*v 2 jP '^AP 3 0^*3 d^-jl 

j c_^1jjI ^o-v*J j y* a>^L^ L^-^* ^j-Lj l£-^^ ^ L*Jl I3_& 3 3 ^ aoLU 

a^* 3J jolJjJl \y^J> j ijj^LiJ .1 La^SsJI j L£ (Jj-aJl ^ 1 p j^-i Oir Ai^y aJ^I^L^I ^JjlLi 

. Jl_*iJl Aj^o-w*o (^jJl A-J^JflJl <JjJL*Jl p-"* Ji W4 

J^J jl jA Jj l» ,_jJ-P Lg-* JlpbH j IpLa?- (j jjjiJ.1 Jp o-il^-l Ji j 
4_J_*J.I C-^l*SiJl Ij-Pj (Jjl (3 Ijp 1 ^-p *ljl^l O-Lfc 

^JjlaII ^1 0 ^-a]! y* L^At ■ J>*-£ A^Pj-Jl ATjj^? aLa3^j L&^wL3 Aj^V_L\ O^i^ilj ^i*j iiljJ 

1 ^y» l \—C A j&y’r 4ffp~ L^-Ss-^Aj 

1 a y>ry L£ LJV 1 yrd>- i Jj j 

CaLjJI ^-vjsr (3 a]^’“ sjJjl.1 J ApLJl j Apl*Jl y* AjLJI 3 , L^-La 

Cw\j>rjJ.l ^Lil 0y^J llM ill^l J ^ aLL>Aj AlL>ALa djpC^ ajptl 4 

^jA L^s L« ^1 p ALw«3ri aa*3“1 L^I^LpaJI j j AAb>J.i ^Jwpli^yi j <^^S*\y]\ aj^> 

LJlAP jy^>r lil-LA ijl ^^3.9 cpLJ^I J (JjJLaJl A*3 jp» zSj y^° ^LL>J 

.viJJjj ^>-^iwws3 L^jjI p L^j-I^j j L&p»l 

^yj Ji" (Jlxil 0^3 dj\P (J.} £^jJl <*_Aj Ji L» <—««-w4^ 0 * JjL^-I ^j-a jjl ,A»i j 

^JJL*Jl Aj^>-^o j Oj$.LjJ*l ALi) ^JlAxJI L^-Sji J APj-Jl Ajjy^p OwLLlwvwa 

.^jLoajl 

J^p ^J^a LojI^ L^a JT 3 ^UaJ| LlLIp 3 Ax3i^jl 0 ^ , L^a j 

C—*-*3 j ApL-A^*- jJ-^' ^Jljdl L^aUgjJ j L^-U Ajtilj cu™l jptJ j JwLJ 

A^J ^J^a 4 j L)^-v^>c^J La ijj^ Lftp»l J 1 J~^ (3*^ J aJj^ >x>ry ^1 

_J v' J^A JA> y JS3 Jj JJi yS- J» lap J JI jl^l _5 J^-LiVl 

Clr^* Al^wwJ iyyi^j a^prtXJ Ail ^Jj ^yjcS' ^JP AiwLp? AlJ^"(3^ ^p-J 

^ J APj-Jl Ajjy^a aJ_H^a AopLl jlj^l J Jl_*i^! ij^ ! A*3 J 

A^A^>r 6jy^ ^il-LA 0^ ^ip A?»e3“i ^ «>c-l»l ^ 

.ISjAJAa Ip^L 3 ^ 4 ^3Lla 3 a5jA^lJ*I ^ Lo3* lA 1 wLJ»I 

j&y>r j»J_A) L<3^ AaP^jJI a^ysJl ^JpLs ^ AaP^-JI a Ijy^p y& ^ ^LLljJ! Jplii 

I^La L)^ La^ J ol^iwbtl^'y I c_3*)Ll>-Ij jy*/2 ll awbtl^vJ*i a^lil ^JP I 4 "Lt^ - 
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o* j^ j' v '3 oa ^ji j l 

.As*cjbl fijji) AjI_J| 3 C^vwwU ^y^l <0»l_P yl 4jJl A-J^JaJl (JyL*Jl 

Jj>rj bl ^*^>-^1 ^^SCoJ*! Ob Lyy*\[l olSs^»| b>l_J| ^Ip ^brci ^-^1 ;L^« J 

jl 3 ^-r^i) ^ J Lg-J-P J Aly c_3y»^l 01 t 

<^lil 0LO^/l byrj c_3y0 AJbO*^l o'yLo-^Jl (3 y^ (_£bJl y^ri 

^Lp JJ^ ^ l*Jl lj-A 3 L^bJl (_£^li»l ObO^l 2>^>rj3 Aj^LoS* *_i <2ju* 3 ayJb y* 1 C^bJl 


.APy C-^J y& (^OJl ^LiLxJl Alb 4 

3 jSjUi^ ^j~j>-^\ j lJ&j*z>^\ l)j£j 1 01^*1 0 j_pU Obyr 01 !v j 

j <Ujj&L* lJ9j*z>^\ 01^-*j ^Lp ^Ubl 3 ^y-^-Vl ^3^3 (J-L) ^y>- AyyJl A^li»l 

yL*Jl ^ ^ 0 a 3 , -b^ ? 01 03”^ aJ LhP^j l^y 3 b ‘.^^-1 ^JjLwvo ^1 p ^y^-A* 3*-b^ 

^ 3 1 -ly^* Oy^o 01 jlbM y«»$ LjL^a LLS"” AyS"* ^jliw^j ^ (jy^y 3l yL*Jl ^Lp 
aJj'V 1 cj'V 0>3sJl s^ap aJjIsJI (JyL*Jl y* LJ6" ObLp Ob* aJJL*j (^OJl ^i^Jl 00-0^1 

*y (^^yryJl a]L<3^ a 3IwX^r^J ^Kia 0b*aVl ^y ^ 4 a3p 3 w ^v^ 2 3 b.il_Ll ^ly^J ^JsJl Aj^jLx)! y 

.0L*J^1 :>lyl ja by Ajj^J 

*y a!jl*j ^OJl jj^^I ^l^Jl Obwj'yi ^1 p *^3u* Ob^uVl ^y-£-A« 3-W* aLo3t1j y 

.^,0*0^1 ^y3J LOap ^Ll« O^^j (3^"~ A-jpyJl AyLoJJ by < 3 ^" 
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12.12. THE HORIZONTAL INTELLECTS 

The Emanationists posit the existence of the horizontal Intellects (al- 
‘uqul al-‘aradiyyah), between whom there is no relation of causality and 
which correspond to the material species in the material world, each of them 
governing its respective species. They are called the ‘lords of the species’ 
(arbab al-anwa’), or Platonic Ideas, so called because Plato was persistent in 
his advocacy of them. The Peripatetics reject them and attribute their 
governing function to the last of the vertical Intellects, which they call ‘the 
Active Intellect’ (al-’aql al-fa”al). 

However, those who posit the reality of the horizontal Intellects differ in 
their views concerning them. According to the soundest of them, as 
reported, at the outset of its existence each material species has an 
immaterial individual possessing all the possible perfections of that species 
in actuality. It attends to the material individuals of its species and governs 
them through the means of its specific form. Thus it develops them from 
potentiality to actuality by impelling them in their substantial motion by 
virtue of its subordinate accidental motions. 

They have advanced various arguments in favour of their view. 
According to one of them the vegetative faculties (al-quwa al-nabatiyyah), 
such as those of nourishment, growth, and reproduction, are accidents in the 
bodies of the plants. These faculties undergo change with changes occurring 
in their bodies, and disintegrate with their disintegration. The plants have no 
consciousness or cognition, and it is impossible that they themselves should 
be the generative source of these varied compositions and activities, and the 
source of the beautiful shapes and graceful contours that accord with a 
precise and perfect order that confounds the human mind. Hence, there must 
be an immaterial intelligent substance that governs them and guides them 
towards their goal of perfection. 

However, the problem with this view is that it is also possible to ascribe 
to something else the acts that they attribute to the ‘lord of the species,’ for 
the functions of every species depend on its specific form and, it may be 
said, that above it is the last vertical Intellect posited by the Peripatetics, 
which they call the ‘Active Intellect. ’ 

Another argument they have advanced is that the species found in this 
world of ours, with their constant and unchanging order, are not creatures of 
accident. Hence this permanent and unceasing order has real causes which 
are nothing but the immaterial substances that bring the species into being 
and attend to them and govern them, not as imagined by some people who, 
on the basis of an unfounded conjecture, ascribe them to the actions and 
properties of the temperaments (amzijah) and the like. Rather, every species 
has a universal archetype (mitsal kulli) that governs it. What is meant by 
‘universality’ here is not correspondence to a multiplicity of referents. 
Rather, by virtue of its immateriality, the archetype has an equal relation to 
all the individuals of its species. 

The difficulty with this view is that the actions and properties associated 
with every species derive from its specific form, and had it not been for this, 
the specificity of the species would not have actualized. Hence the accidents 
particular to every species are evidence that there exists a substantial form 
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which is their immediate source, in the same way as common accidents are 
evidence that there is a common substratum. 

Hence the agent of the prevailing order in a species is the specific form, 
and the agent of the specific form, as mentioned earlier, is an immaterial 
substance that brings it into being in a matter possessing potential (isti’dad). 
Hence the forms differ with the differing levels of potential. However, this 
argument is not sufficient to establish whether this immaterial substance that 
brings the species into being and governs it is a horizontal Intellect 
associated with a certain species, or a vertical Intellect presiding over all the 
species. 

Another argument that has been advanced by the proponents of this view 
rests on the basis of the ‘principle of the nobler contingent’ (qa’idah imkan 
al-asyraf). There is an established philosophical principle according to 
which whenever there exists a baser contingent (al-mumkin al-akfiass), it is 
necessary for a nobler contingent (al-mumkin al-asyraf) to exist prior to it. 
There is no doubt that the immaterial man, for instance, who possesses all 
the perfections of 

humanity in act, is existentially nobler than the material human being, 
which is in potentiality in relation to most of its perfections. Hence, the 
existence of the material human being found in this world is the evidence of 
its archetype (mitsal) in the realm of the Intellect, which is the lord of its 
species. 

However, the condition for the application of the principle of nobler 
contingent is that the baser and the nobler share a common specific quiddity, 
so that the base existence of the baser may imply the possibility of the 
nobler in external reality in accordance with its quiddity. The mere 
applicability of a conception to something does not necessarily make its 
referent an individual of its species, in the same manner as the application of 
the conception of knowledge to immediate knowledge does not imply its 
being a psychic quality. Therefore it is possible that a universal Intellect 
(‘aql kulli) from among the vertical Intellects may be the referent, for 
instance, of the conception of universal man intellected by us. That 
universal Intellect may possesses all the primary and secondary perfections 
of the material human species, so that the conception of ‘man’ may be 
applicable to it due to its possessing the existential perfection of man, 
though not because it is a member of the human species. 

In short, the applicability of the concept of man, for instance, to the 
immaterial universal man intellected by us does not imply that the object of 
our intellection is an individual possessing the quiddity of man so that it be 
regarded as an archetype of the human species in the realm of the Intellect. 
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^3 fill 

aJ^A^Lv*!^ o,^?<aIll j <^lil jJ&j^rl j ijW 

,4j .^"Ll ^1^3-1 JL3-I ^jS' 

<Lj jj>r JJ-v^ 4^3 J LftjlJl ijj^ fi^LoJJ (34_Jy» Lo-S^ j 

jl wLp JUiJl ^JJLaJl j aJjJsJI <J^jL*Ji ^>-T c!/ 4 

La^jJ Li> ,JJL*Jl 3 oL^3ri J&5 j <J^S l5^" 

,4-wv^j>e_JLJi aJJj>-j L^_l« Jj>-Ij JS" (3 c_3*)Vx>-1j |3-^j 0^ ji-£- Ajiix^- 
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12.13. THE IMAGINAL WORLD 

It is also called the ‘intermediate realm’ (barzakh, lit. barrier) due to its 
being situated between the immaterial realm of the Intellect and the realm of 
material substances. It is also referred to as al-khiyal al-munfashil (lit. 
‘separate imagination,’ that is an imaginal realm separate from and 
independent of an imagining subject) due to its being independent of animal 
imagination (al-khiyal al-hayawani), which is a subjective faculty. 

As mentioned, it is a plane of immaterial existence possessing material 
properties. In it are particular substantial forms created by the last of the 
vertical Intellects - the ‘Active Intellect’ of the Peripatetics - or one of the 
horizontal Intellects of the Emanationists. They are a multitude in 
accordance with the multiplicity of aspects of the Intellect that emanates 
them. These forms appear to others as different shapes without this 
difference of shapes compromising the individual unity of any of them. 
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3l*ij oj^p y* j L^-wv^>-l j <y>\y (JjJl l*Jl j 

3 Aj^Lo^ <L«l_P j A^$ 2yry* y* j Lg_L>Lojl j fi.ili.lj <ui fi.S^r^Ll 

Jjjlp y» <L«l_P \Sj j aS^L| j A-jjoijl ^ fijjjJlj <Jjl 

.^jLojJl j ^>-ljl]l ^1 Ip ^1 l*Jli 

J i Ijtll I j-A £.ljA»rl y» jC^ (J>1 \j^ J J (j^_J Ji j 

bT I L^_L« L* ^J-*i ^ l ^^ll<? «ll ^ l ^ JLj ^Jl)1 <*--■'->■*31 *) 

•f^ 

J AjI 3 3 J^Ljj'yi y* AjIjj>t 1 yu l_£ IxJl l*Ajk j 

J <LJ Lw*J| j Ajl^j>- j 4«JLJ 4_v^5L>- AjjJby>r djlfTp- aS^-I fi j_£ ^Jp j 4^/2 l^pl AjcJj 

j c^Jl aL>-^« 3 33" 2 AfyU o j_A La-Up olaj AjUJ! 

•J*^' 

j jy3i j ^w\_?»tiji ,j\p Ajii d-ji3" Ajii 3 33v*> a ^ i*ji 13 & oir u* j 

^Jje^r ^ ^ ^w\j5rtlli ^JjOr < *^-'-?3l JpUrli Aljliil a!*J| ^1 fi.s3d*>l 3-^3 

.^c-ULilj ci-ol3-l 3tJ,l j d-oliil ^otiLl .s3l3 yj^- ^L 3 ^ 3*Aj>td* 

£jL*Jl ^5 <uL)tt J-* ^3 3 ^ j 

iJla vP'AS j cAj' S^rj J^ 1 j^ 1 

' .PiJiLaJl < LSW I Aj«?iA 4j^a3 j^JuJ j 

j ^»*>LJl J-iaj' 
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12.14. THE MATERIAL WORLD 

It is the world that we perceive, at the lowest and the basest plane of 
existence. The association with matter of the forms that exist in it and its 
association with potentiality (quwwah) and potential (isti’dad) distinguish it 
from the other realms. The perfections of every existent in it are in 
potentiality at the beginning, after which it advances by gradual motion 
towards actuality, from which obstacles often hamper it. Hence it is a world 
of interference and conflict. 

Physical investigations and mathematical studies that have been carried 
out up to the present have revealed many things about the parts of this world 
and their configurations, relations and prevailing order. Perhaps that which 
remains unknown far exceeds what is known. 

This world with the existential relation between its parts is essentially a 
unity in flux, moving with its substance and accompanying accidents. 
Superimposed on this general motion are the particular substantial motions 
of plants, animals and human beings. The final end, where this motion will 
cease, is complete immateriality, as mentioned in the chapter on actuality 
and potentiality. 

Since this world is in motion with its substance and essentially in flux, its 
essence is identical with renewal and change. Hence it is valid to consider it 
as deriving from a fixed cause. The fixed unchanging agent has created its 
renewing being, not that it first brought it into existence and then caused its 
being to undergo renewal. Such a picture avoids the problems that may arise 
from the notion of the dependence of the changeable on the unchangeable 
and the relation of something temporal (hadits) to the eternal (qadim). 

Here the book concludes, and all praise belongs to Allah. Its 
compilation was completed on the seventh day of Rajab in the year 1390 H 
/ [September 8, 1970] in the sacred shrine of al-Imam al-Ridha, may the 
best of salutations and blessings be upon him. 
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